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PREFACE to the FIRST EDIT Ton. 

N the following OssxRvATIOxs, I have taken thut liberty of ex- 

amining my c meaſures, which, happily for this kingdom, 

every perſon in it enjoys, They contain the ſentiments of a private 

and unconnected man; for which, ſhould there be any thing wrong 
in them, he alone is an{werable. | 


After all that has been written on the diſpute with Amzrica, no 
reader can expect to be informed, in this Publication, of much that 
he has not before known. Perhaps, however, he may find in it 
ſome new matter; and if he ſhould, it will be chiefly in the OB. 
vations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, and the Policy of the War with 
America; and in the Appendix. 2 


Feb, 8th, | 1776. | 
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PREFACE to the Firru EDIT. 


H E., favourable reception which the following Tract has met 

with, makes me abundant amends for all the abuſe which it 
has brought upen me, I (ſhould be ill employed, were I to take 
much notice of this abuſe : But there Is one elreumſtanee attending 
it which 1 cannot help juſt mentioning, 

The principles on which 1 have argued form, the foundation of 
every State as far as it is free, and are the ſame with thoſe taught 
by Mr. Locke, and all the writers on Civil Liberty who have been 
hitherto moſt admired in this country. But 1 Ad, With concern, 
that they are not approved by eur Gevernours ; and that they chuſe 

to deelſne trying by them thelf prefent meaſures! Pers In 27 
phlet which has been elfeulated by government With great indvitry 3 
thele prineiples are pronevnced ies be * unnatural and wild, in: 
te compatible with prattice z and the offipring of the diftempered 
0 ag Matlen af a man byaſſed by Party, and who writes te de⸗ 

Selve. 

1 muſt take this opportunity ta add, that I love quiet ton well ta 
think of ever entering into a controverſy with any writers; partieu- 
larly, NAMELE88 onen Conſcious of good intentions, and uncon- 
nected with any Party, I have endeavoured to plead the cauſe of 
General Liberty and Juſticez and happy in knowing this, I ſhall, 
in ſilence, commit myſelf to that indulgence and candour of the 
Public of which I have had ſo much experience, | 


March 16th, 1776. 
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OBSERVATIONS, Ge. 


Won Colonies in North America appear to be now determined 
(, to riſk and ſuffer every thing, under the perſuaſion, that GeEAT 

Biitrati is 1 to rob them of that Liberty to Which 
every member of ſociety, and all civil communities, have a natural and uns 
alleuable tight. The queltion, therefore, Whether this is a reaſonable per= 
ſuaflon, is . iInterelting, and deſerves the molt careful attention of every 
Hang lin who values Liberty, and withes ts aveld ftalning himfelf wit 
the guilt of invading it. Nut it is impeffible te judge properly of this queſtion 
without correct ideas of Liberty ## eser and of the nature, Hmits, and 


principles of Civil Liberty i# particular. The following obſervations en this. 


ſuhſeet appear ta me important, as well as jull ; and 1 cannot make myſelf 
caſy without offering them to the Public at the preſent period, big with events 
of the laſt conſequence ta this kingdom, I do this, with reluttance and pain, 
urged by ſtrong teelings, but at the ſame time checked by the conſciauſneſs 
that Jam likely to deliver ſentiments not favourable to the preſent meaſures 
of that government, under which I live, and to which I am a conſtant and 
zealous Well-wiſher. Such, however, are my preſent ſentiments and views/ 
that this is a conſideration of inferior moment with me and, as I hope 
never to 7 beyond the bounds of decent diſcuſſion and expoſtulation, 1 flatter 
myſelf, that 1 ſhall be able to avoid giving any perſon juſt cauſe of offence, 


The obſervations with which I ſhall begin, are of a more general and ab- 
ſtracted nature; but being, in my opinion, of particular conſequence ; and 


negeſſary to introduce what | have principally in view, I hope they will be 


patiently read and conſidered, 


SECT. I. Of the Nature of Liberty in General. 


N order to obtain a more diſtin and accurate view of the nature of Li- 
berty as ſuch, it will be uſeful to conſider it under the four following ge- 
neral divitions. | | 0 

Firſt, Phy/ical Liberty. Secondly, Moral Liberty, —— Thirdly, Re- 
lizious Liberty. And Fourthly, Civil Liberty, ——— Theſe heads com- 
prehend under them all the different kinds of Liberty, And I have placed 
Civil Liberty laſt, becauſe I mean to apply to it all I ſhall ſay of the other 
kinds of Liberty. | 


By PnysIcar LinenTY I mean that principle of Spontaneity, or Self-de- 


termination, which conſtitutes us Agents; or which gives us a command over 
our actions, rendering them properly 84rs, and not effects of the operation of 


any foreign cauſe.——Morar, LiBERTY is the power of following, in all 


circumſtances, our ſenſe of right and wrong; or of acting in conformity to 
our reſlecting and moral principles, without being contrauled by any contrary 


principles, ——Rti1c10vs LIBER Tx ſignifies the power of exerciſing, with- | 
. out moleſtation, that mode of. religion which we think beſt ; or of making 
the decifions of our own conſciences, reſpeRing religious truth, the rule of 
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our conduct, and not any of the deciſions of others,—[n like manner; 


CIVII Lis Rr is the power of a Civil Society or State to govern itſelf by 

its own diſcretion ; or by laws of its own making, without being ſubjeC to 

any foreign diſcretion, or to the impoſitions of any extraneous will or power, 
It ſhould be obſerved, that, according to theſe definitions of the different 


kinds of liberty, there is one general idea, that runs through them all; [ 
mean, the idea of Se/f-direion, or Self-government, Did our volitions orig i- 


nate not with our/e/ves, but with ſome cauſe over which we have no power ; 
or were we under a neceſſity of always following ſome will different from our 
own, we ſhould want PBYSICAL LIBER TV. | | 

In like manner; he whoſe 1 of moral obligation are controuled by 


his paſſions has loſt his Moral Liberty; and the molt common language applied 
to him is, that he wants Se / government. | | 


He likewiſe who, in religion, cannot govern himſelf by his convictions of 


religious duty, but is obliged to receive formularies of faith, and to prac- 


tiſe modes of worſhip impoſed upon him by others, wants Religious Liberty. 
—— And the Community alſo that is governed, not by itſelf, * by ſome 
2 independent of it, and over which it has no controul, wants Civil 
Liberty. ; | 


In all theſe caſes there is a force which ſtands oppoſed to the agent's own 
will; and which, as far as it operates, produces Serwitud, In the / 
cafe, this force is incompatible with the very idea of voluntary motion; 
and the ſubjeR of it is a mere paſſive inſtrument which never a&s, but is 
always acted upon, — In the /econd caſe; this force is the influence of paſſion 
getting the beiter of reaſon ; or the brute overpowering and conquering the 


will of the man, —[n the ird caſe; it is Human Authority in religion re- 
quiring conformity to particular modes of faith and worſhip, and ſuperſeding 
private judgment, And in the lait caſe, it is any will diſtin from that of 


the Majority of a Community, which claims a power of making laws for it, 
and diſpoſing of its property, _ | | - - 

This it is, | think, that marks the limit, or that lays the line between 
Liber'y and Slavery. As far as, in any inſtance, the operation of any cauſe 
comes in to reſtrain the power of Self- government, ſo far Slavery is intro- 


duced : Nor do I think that a preciſer Idea than this of Liberty and Slavery 
can be formed, | 


I cannot help wiſhing I could here fix my reader's attention, and engage 
him ty conſider carefully 


not a word in the whole compaſs of language which expreſſes ſo much of what 
is important and excellent. It is, in every view of it, a bleſſing truly ſacred 
and inyaluable —— Without Pe Liberty, man would be a machine acted 
upon by mechanical ſprings, having no principle of motion in himſelf, or 
command over events and, therefore, incapable of all merit and demerit. —— 
Without Moral Liberty he is a wicked and deteſtable being, ſubje& to the 
tyranny of baſe luſts, and the ſport of every vile appetite. — And without 
Religions and Civil Liberty he is a poor and abjett animal, without rights, 
Without property, and Without a conſelence, bending his neck to the poke, 
and erouehing to the will of every alſy ertdture who has the inſplence to pre- 
tend to aluthoHty over With — Nothing, therefore, can be of fs much eb. 


— — to us as ßherty. Tt is the foundation bf all honout, and the ehlef 


vilere and glory of Gly natufes. 


In fxg Buy Teas on the (whjett of Eiiberty, it fs ef particular wit 40 talke Nick 
an enlarge View 6f it as | have now Ave Mut the Ininediate 6hjett of ths 


prefent enquiry being Cie? Liberty, 1 WALL eantine ty 14 all the (ubfeyueri 
RON, 
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the dignity of that blefling to which we give the : 
name ff LIBER T, according to the repreſentation now made of it, There is 


SECT. II, Of Civil Liberty and the Principles of Gevernment. 


ROM what has been ſaid it is obvious, that all civil government, as far as 

it can be denominated free, is the creature of the people. It originates 
with them, It is conducted under their direction; and has in view nothing but 
their happineſs, All its different forms are no more than ſo many different 
modes in which they chuſe to direct their affairs, and to ſecure the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their rights, — In every free ſtate every man is his own Legiſlator, —. 
All zaxes are free- gifts for public ſervices, — All /awvs are particular proviſions 
or regulations eſtabliſhed by common consenr for gaining protection and ſafe. 
ty.— And all Magiſtrates are Truſtees or Deputies for carrying theſe regula- 
tions into execution. | | | 

Liberty, therefore, is too imperfectly defined when it is ſaid to be“ a Govern. 
ment by Laws, and not by Mew,” If the laws are made by one man, or a 
junto of men in a ſtate, and not by common consenT, a government by them 
does not differ from Slayery. In this caſe it would be a contradiction in terms to 
| ſay that the fate governs itſelf, | 

From hence it is obvious that Civil Liberty, in its moſt perfect degree, can be 
enjoyed only in ſmall ſtates, where every member is capable of giving his ſuffrage 
in perſon, and of being choſen into public offices, When a ſtate becomes ſo nu- 
merous, or when the different parts of it are removed to ſuch diſtances from one 
another, as to render this impracticable, à diminution of Liberty neceſſarily 
ariſes, There are, however, in theſe circumſtances, methods by which ſuch near 

approaches may be made to perfect Liberty as ſhall anſwer all the purpoſes of 
government, and at the ſame time ſecure every right of human nature. 

Tho' all the members of a ſtate ſhould not be capable of giving their ſuffrages 
on public meaſures, individually and perſonally, they may do this by the appoint. 
ment of Subſtitutes or Repreſentatives, They may entruſt the powers of legiſla- 

tion, ſubje& to ſuch'reſtriftions as they ſhall think neceſſary, with any number 

of Delegates ; and whatever can be done by ſuch delegates within the limits of 
their truſt, may be conſidered as done by the united voice and counſel of the 
Community,,—lIn this method a free government may be eſtabliſhed in the 
largeſt ſtate; and it is conceivable that by regulations of this kind, any number 
of ſtates might be ſubjected to a ſcheme of government, that would exclude the 
deſolations of war, and produce univerſal peace and order, 

Let us think here ot what may be praQiicable in this way with reſpect to 
Europe in particular, - While it continues divided, as it is at preſent, into a 
great number of independent kingdoms whoſe intereſts are continually claſhing, 
it is impoſſible but that diſputes will often ariſe which mult end in war and car- 
nage. It would be no remedy to this evil to make one of theſe ſtates ſupreme 
over the reſt ; and to give it an abſolute plenitude of power to ſuperintend and 
controul them, This would be to ſubject all the ſtates to the arbitrary diſcretion 
of one, and to eſtabliſh an ignominious Navery not poſſible to be long endured. 
It would, therefore, be a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe z nor is it 77 it 
ſhould be approved by any mind that has not luſt eyery idea of Civil Libetty. 
On the contrary.— Let every ſtate, With reſpect to all its internal concerns, be 
continued indepenclent ok all the reſt; aud let a general eonfederacy be formed 
by the appolntinent of « tk xath edhfiltihg of Repreſentatives From all the dif: 
{rent Rates, Let this Eat poffeſs the power bf managing All the 66% 
eoteerhs of the WHited fates, hd Of Jidging and deciding between themy as a 
ommen #16) Be Kate in all dipotes 3 having, As the (AIG eie, ugcek its 
Aſtegttant the eme fares ef the Hates £6 fuppart les deefſfens g thels 
ehenmchan eee eie page Nate would be (bewre Again the interference of f4- 
Veg pawer by ihe privais dener and, therefore, would pole %%%! nt 

| » H 4 : | 


TH 
the ſame time it would be ſecure againſt all oppreſſion and inſult from every ſWimpoſi 
neighbouring ſtate, Thus might the ſcattered force and abilities of a whole Wed. — 
continent be gathered into one point; all litigations ſettled as they roſe ; univer- tion, 
ſal peace preſerved ; and nation prevented from any more /ifting up a ſword againſt | 
nation. | | | | Of | 
an exc 


I have obſerved, that tho”, in a great ſtate, all the individuals that compoſe it W©which 
cannot be admitted to an immediate participation in the powers of legiſlation and too mu 
government, yet they may participate in theſe powers by a delegation of them to I to that 
a body of repreſentatives, — In this caſe it is evident that the ſtate will be © Licent 
ſtill free or elt governed; and that it will be more or leſs ſo in proportion as indeed 
it is more or leſs fairly and adequately repreſented, If the perſons to whom the poſitio 
truſt of government is committed hold their places for ſhort terms; if they are free ſt; 
choſen by the unbiaſſed voices of a majority of the ſtate, and ſubje& to their ja. I cludin 
ſtructions: Liberty will be enjoyed in its higheſt degree. But if they are choſen again 
for long terms by a part only of the ſlate z and if during that term they are ſub- J©ſ cures. 
ject to no controul from their conſtituents ; the very idea of Liberty will be loſt, © indivi- 
and the power of chuſing repreſentatives becomes nothing but a power, lodged in ſay, tl 
a few, to chuſe at certain periods, a body of Maſters for themſelves and for the It ou 
relt of the Community, And if a late is ſo ſunk that the majority of its repre. ¶ croac 
ſentatives are elected by a handful of the meaneſt (a) perſons in it, whoſe votes Jibert) 
are always paid for; and if alſo, there is a higher will on which even theſe mock It 
repreſentatives themſelves depend, and that directs their voices: In theſe eircum- I allied 
ſtances, it will be an abuſe of language to ſay that the (late poſſeſſes Liberty, Pri- 
vate men, indeed, might be allowed the exerciſe of Liberty; as they might alſo 
under the molt deſpotic government; but it would be an indu/gence or cent., 
derived from the ſpirit of the times, or from an accidental mildneſs in the ad- e ty 
miniſtration, And, rather than be poverned in ſuch a manner, it would per- ody 
haps be better to be governed by the will of one man without any repreſentation: from 
For a repreſentation ſo degenerated could anſwer no other end than to miſlead ate 
and deceive, by diſguiſing flayery, and keeping up a form of Liberty when the both. 
reality was loſt, | ap | | dread 
5 | neſs li 
Within the limits now mentioned, Liberty may be enjoyed in every poſſible mer, 
degree; from that which is complete and perfect, to that which is merely no- remed 
minal; according as the people have more or leſs of a ſhare in government, and But r 
of a controuling power over the perſons by whom it is adminiſtered, orce, 
In general, to be /ree is to be guided by one's own will; and to be guided from 
by the will of another is the characteriſtic of Serwitude, This is particularly Prey 
applicable to Political Liberty, That ſtate, I have obſerved, is free, which is il ® ſtat 
guided by its own will; or, (which comes to the ſame) by the will of an al- the h 
ſembly of repreſentatives appointed by itſelf and accountable to itſelf, And habit, 
every ſtate that is not ſo governed; or in which a body of men repreſenting the ttifles 
people make not an eſſential part of the Legiſlature, is in /awvery, In or- 
der to form the moſt perfect conſtitution of government, there may be the belt 
reaſons for joining to ſuch a body of repreſentatives, an Hereditary Council, con- 
fiſting of men of the firſt rank in the ſtate, with a Supreme executive Magiſtrate at 
the head of all, 'This will form uſeful checks in a legiſlature ; and contribute 
to give it vigour, union, and diſpatch, without infringing liberty: for, as long 
as that part of a government which repreſents the people is a fair repreſentaticn ; 
and alſo has a negative on all public meaſures, together with the ſole power of 


other 


(4) In Great Britain, conſiſting of near fix illians of inhabitants, 5723 perſons, moſt of them the 

loweſt of the people, elect one half of the 47a of Commons; and 364 votes chuſe à ninth part, 'I'his 

may be ſeen diſtinctly made ont in the Pc, Diſquijitions, Vol. I, Book 2. C. 4. a work full of 
important and uſe ful inſtruction. | | 
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impoſing taxes and originating ſupplies ; the eſſentials of Liberty will be preſerv- 


ed. We make it our boaſt in this country, that this is our own conſtitu- 
tion. I will not ſay with how much reaſon. Pt 


Of ſuch Liberty as I have now deſcribed, it is impoſſible that there ſhould be 
an exceſs. Government is an inſtitution for the benefit of the people governed, 
J which they have power to model as they pleaſe; and to ſay, that they can have 
too much of this power, is to ſay, that there ought to be a power in the ſtate ſuperior 
to that which gives it being, and from which afl juriſdiction in it is derived, 
Licentiouſneſs, which has been commonly mentioned, as an extreme of liberty, is 
indeed its oppoſite, It is government by the will of rapacious individuals, in op- 
poſition to the will of the community, made known and declared in the laws, A 
free ſtate, at the ſame time that it is free itſelf, makes all its members free by ex- 
cluding licentiouſneſs, and guarding their perſons and property and good name 
apainſt inſult. It is the end of all juſt government, at the ſame time that it ſe- 
cures the liberty of the public againſt foreign injury, to ſecure the liberty of the 
individual againſt private injury, I do not, therefore, think it ſtrictly juſt to 
ſay, that it belongs to the nature of government to entrench on private liberty, 
It ought never to do this, except as far as the exerciſe of private liberty en- 
croaches on the liberties of others. That is; it is licentiouſneſs it reſtrains, and 
liberty itſelf only when uſed to deſtroy liberty, 

It appears from hence, that licentiouſneſs and deſpotiſm are more near! 
allied than is commonly imugined, They are both alike inconſiſtent wit 
liberty, and the true end of government; nor is there any other difference 
between them, than that the one is the licentiouſneſs of grear men, and the 
© other the licentiouſneſs of /it//e men; or that, by the one, the perſons and pro- 
1 E of a people are ſubject to outrage and invaſion from a King, or a lawleſs 

ody of Grandel and that, by the other, they are ſubject to the like outraye 
from na /anwlg/t meb——[n avoiding one of thele evils, mankind have often run 
into the other, But all well-conſtituted governments guard equally again(t 
both, Indeed of the two, the laſt is, on ſeveral accounts, the leaſt to be 
dreaded, and has done the leaſt miſchief, It may be truly ſaid, that if licentioul- 
neſs has deſtroyed its thouſands, deſpotiſm has deltroyed its millions, The for- 
mer, having little power, and no ſyſtem to ſupport it, neceſlarily finds its own 
remedy ; and a people ſoon get out of the tumult and anarchy attending it. 
But a deſpotiſm, wearing the form of government, aud being armed with its 
force, is an evil not to be conquered without dreadful 8 It goes on 
from age to age, debaſing the human faculties, levelling all diſtinctions, and 

preying on the rights and bleſſings of ſociety. lt deſerves to be added, that in 
a ſtate diſturbed by licentiouſneſs, there is an animation which is favourable to 
the human mind, and which puts it upon exerting its powers, But in a ſtate 
habituated to a deſpotiſm ; all is ſtill and torpid. A dark and ſavage tyranny 
ſtifles every effort of genius; and the mind loſes all its ſpirit and dignity, 


Before I proceed to what I have farther in view, I will obſerve, that the ac- 
count now given of the principles of public Liberty, and the nature of an equal and 
free government, ſhews what judgment we ſhould form of that owniPoTENCE, 
which, it has been ſaid, muſt belong to every government as ſuch, Great 
ſireſs has been laid on this, but moſt unreaſqnably. Government, as 
has been before obſerved, is, in the very nature of it, a Tx usr; and all its 
powers a DELEGATION for gaining particular ends, This trat may be mil- 
applied and abuſed. It may be employed to defeat the very ends for which 
it was inſtituted ; and to ſubvert the very rights which it ought to protect.—— 
A ParLiamenT, for inſtance, conſiſting of a body of repreſentatives, choſen 
for a limited period, to make laws, and to grant money for public ſervices, 
would forfeit its authority by making itſelf perpetual, or even prolonging its 


= 


own difration 4 by nominating its don members; by acceptlh 


bribes 4 «ff The 


fubjetting Itſelf ko any kind of foreign influence, This would convert off Many * 
Partiemert into u enclave of /ants of felf-ereated tools z and a flate tat bled in 
has falt its regard te its ewn Fights, fo far as te fubmit to fueh a breach eg heritan 
tilt in its rulers, js enflaved. == Nothing, therefore, can be mere abſurd religh: 
than the dactrine which ſome have kaught, with reſpect to the amnipotence of extrave 
parliaments, They poſſeſs no power beyond the limits of the truſt for the exe any evi 


cution of which they were formed, Tf they contradit this truſt, they betrayſifi place | 
their conſtituents, and diſſolve themſelves, All delegated power muſt be ſub. all that 
ordinate and limited, — If omnipotence can, with any ſenſe, be aſcribed to aff danger 
legiſlature, it mult be lodged where all legiſlative authority originates ; that 1% would 


in the PrcoyLe, For zur ſakes government is inſtituted ; and their's is the 


only real omnipotence. 


I am ſenſible, that all J have been ſaying would be very abſurd, were the opi. 
nions jult which ſome have maintained concerning the origin of government, 
According to theſe opinions, government is not the creature of the people, or 
the reſult of a convention between them and their rulers : But there are certain 
men who poſleis in themſelves, independently of the will of the people, a right 
of governing them, which they derive from the Deity, This doctrine has been 


The 


abundantly refuted by many (a) excellent writers. It is a doctrine which avow- has nc 
edly ſubverts Civil Liberty; and which repreſents mankind as a body of vaſſals, by it: 
ſormed to deſcend like cattle from one ſet of owners to another, who have ani deſery 
abſolute dominion over them. It is a wonder, that thoſe who view their ſpe-|{{ accou 
cies in a light ſo humiliating, ſhould ever be able to think of themſelves with. deſpo 
out regret and ſhame, Ihe intention of theſe obſervations is not to oppoſe ſuch . fellov 
ſentiments ; but, taking for granted the reaſonableneſs of Civil Liberty, to thew  bodie 
wherein it conſiſts, and what dillinguiſhes it from its contrary.—— And, in con- the g 
ſidering this ſubject, as it has been now treated, it is unavoidable to reflect on by it 
the excellency of a free government, and its tendency to exalt the nature of man. the p. 
very member of a free ſtate, having his property ſecure, and knowing} intere 
himſelf his own governor, poſſeſſes a conſciouſneſs of dignity in himſelf, and feels} The! 
incitements to emulation and improvement, to which the miſerable ſlaves of ar- multi 
hitrary power mull be utter ({raugers, In ſuch a (late all the ſprings of action there 
have room to operate, and the mind is ſtimulated to the nobleſt exertions (5),—-M chec) 
But to be obliged, from our birth, to look up to a creature no better than our- with: 
ſelves as the malter of our fortunes z and to receive his will as our law What off a 
can be more humiliating ? What elevated ideas can enter ea mind in ſuch a fitu- MF reſol 
ativn ?—-— Agrecably to this remark ; the ſubjeQts of free ſtates have, in all a pe 
ages, been molt diſtinguiſhed for genius and knowledge, Liberty is the ſoil WF dreat 
where the arts and {cieuces have flouriſhed; and the more free a ſtate has been, 1 
the more have the powers of the human mind been drawn forth into action, and ſpots 
the greater number of brave men has it produced, With what luſtre do the an- of o! 
tient free ſtates of Greece ſhine in the annals of the world? How different is that mea 
country now, under the Great 742 The difference between a country inha- 
bited by men, and by brutes, is not greater. | | O. 
Theſe are reſſexions which Mould be conſtantly preſent to every mind in this anot] 
country, - As Meri! Tiberty is the prime _— of man in his private enpa- port, 
city, {0 is C Liberty in his y capacity, There is nothing that requires T 
more to be wasche than power, There is nothing that ought to be oppoſed us (i 
with a more determined reſolution than its encroachments, Sleep in a ſtate, as ordi1 
Mone/quien lays, is always followed by ſlavery. a 
+ | pa 
(4 Ree among others Mr. Locke en Government, and Dr. Prieſtley's Eſſay on the firſt Principles * 
of Covernment. . | t 
(6) bee Di Prieſtley on Government, page 68, 69, e. | * 


ta] 

#6616 ef this kingdom were ence warmed by ſueh ſentimegts as theſs, 
He Fins of — have they ſacrificed, Shen have they fought and 
lied in the cauſe of IAberty. But that time ſeems te be going, The falr in⸗ 
heritanes of Liberty left us by eur anceſtors many of us are net unwilling ta 
religh, An abandoned venality, the inſeparable companion of ang and 
extravagance, has poiſaned the (prin s of public virtue among us: And ſhould 
any events ever ariſe that ſhauld render the ſame oppoſition necellary that took 
place in the times of King Charles the Firſt, and Janes the Second, I am afraid 
all that is valuable to us would be loſt, 'The terror of the ſtanding army, the 
danger of the public funds, and the all-corrupting influence of the treaſury, 
would deaden all zeal, and produce general acquieſcence and ſervility, 


SECT. III. Of the Authority of one Country over another, 


| ROM the nature and prineiples of Civil Liberty, as they have been now 
F explained, it is an immediate and neceſſary inference, that no one commu- 
W nity can have any power over the property or legiſlation of another community, 
chat is not incorporated with it by a juſt and adequate repreſentation.— Then 
only, it has been ſhewn, is a ſtate free, when-it is governed by its own will, 
But a country that is ſubje& to the legiſlature of another country, in which it 
has no voice, and over which it has no controul, cannot be ſaid to be governed 
[ by its own will, Such a country, therefore, is in a ſtate of ſlavery, And it 
[4 deſerves to be particularly conſidered, that ſuch a ſlavery is worſe, on ſeveral 
| accourtts, than any ſlavery of private men to one another, or of kingdoms to 
deſpots within themſelves, Between one ſlate and another, there is none of thut 
'S fellow-feeling that takes place between perſons in private life, Being detached 
bodies that never ſee one another, and reſiding perhaps in different quarters of 
the globe, the ſtate that governs cannot be a witneſs to the ſufferings occaſioned 
by its oppreſſions; or a competent judge of the circumſtances and abilities of 
the people who are governed, They muſt alſo have in a great degree ſeparato 
intereſts; and the more the one is loaded, the more the other may be caſed, 
The infamy likewiſe of oppreſſion, being in ſuch circumſtances ſhared among a 
multitude, is not likely to be much felt or —— all theſe accounts 
there is, in the caſe of one country ſubjugated to another, little or nothing to 
"8 check rapacity ; and the moſt flagrant — and cruelty may be practiſed 
without remorſe or pity, will add, that it is particularly difficult to ſhake 
off a tyranny of this kind, A ſingle deſpot, if a people are unanimous and 
- JJ reſolute, may be ſoon ſubdued, But a deſpotic ſtate is not eaſily ſubdued ; and 
|Y a people cabjed to it cannot emancipate themſelves without entering into u 
| dreadful, and, perhaps, very unequal conteſt, 


= = «<< Ss — * 


I cannot help obſerving farther, that the ſlavery of a people to internal de- 
{pots may be qualified and limited; but I don't ſee what can limit the authority 
of one [tate over another, 'I'he exerciſe of power in this caſe can have no other 
ti meaſure than diſcretion z and, therefore, muſt be indefinite and abſolute, 


Once more, It ſhould be conſidered that the government of one country by 
another, can only be ſupported by a military force z and, without ſuch a ſup- 
port, muſt be deſtitute of all weight and efficiency, 

3 This will be beſt explained by putting the following caſe, ——There is, let 
ius ſuppoſe, in a province ſubject to the ſovereignty of a diſtant (tate, a ſub- 
s I ordinate lepiſlature conſiſting of an Aflembly choſen by the people; a Council 
choſen by tint Aſſembly z and a Governor appointed by the Sovereign State, and 
paid by the Province. Thets ate likewiſe, Tadges and other officers, appointed 
sand paid in the ſame manner, for adminiſtering „ice grey to the laws, by 
the verdicts of Juties faltly and indiltritiinately cholth,—= This fitts a coy: 
e Aitutien ſeemingiy free, by giving the people 4 ſhare in theilt vi . 


and ſome check on cheir rulers. But, while there is a higher legiſlative power, 


1 have now laid. 


E 


to the controul of which ſuch a conſtitution is ſubject, it does not itſelf poſſeſs 
Liberty, and therefore, cannot be of any uſe as a ſecurity to Liberty; nor is it 

oſſible that it ſhould be of long duration. Laws offenſive to the Province will 
be enacted by the Sovereign State. The legiſlature of the Province will remon. 
ſtrate againſt them. 'The magiſtrates will not execute them. Juries will not 
convict upon them; and conſequently, like the Pope's Bulls which once go. 
verned Europe, they will become nothing but forms and empty ſounds, to which 
no regard will be ſnewn. — In order to remedy this evil, and to give efficiency 


to its government, the ſupreme ſtate will naturally be led to withdraw the G0. 


wernor, the Council, and the Judges (a) from the controul of the Province, hy 
making them entirely dependent on itſelf for their pay and continuance in office, 
as well as for their appointment. It will alſo alter the mode of chuſing ] uric 
on purpoſe to bring them more under its influence: And in ſome caſes, under 
the pretence of the impoſſibility of gaining an impartial trial where government 
Is reſiſted, it will perhaps ordain, that offenders ſhall be removed from the 


Province to be tried within its own territories: And it may even go ſo far in 


this kind of policy, as to endeavour to prevent the effects of diſcontents, by 
forbidding all meetings and aflbelatlons of the people, except at ſuch times, aud 


for fueh particular purpoſes, as (hall be permitted them, 


Thus will ſuch a Province be exattly in the ſame ſtate that Britain would be 
in, were our firſt executive magiſtrate, our Houſe of Lords, and our Judpes, 
nothing but the inflruments of a foreign demoeratical power 4 were our furles 


nominated by that power z or were we lahle to be tranſported to a diſtant couns| 
try to be tried for offences committed here z and reſtralned from calling any 


meetings, conſulting about any grievances, or aſſbelating for any purpoſes, ex : eners 


cept when leave ſhould be given us by a Lord Lieutenant or Viceray, 


lt is certain that this is a ate of oppreſſion which no country could endure, | 


and to which it would be vain to expect, that any people ſhould ſubmiz au hour 
without an armed force to compel them. 


Thie late tranſactions In Mayachn/err's Bay are u perfect exemplifleatlon of what! 
The goverument of Greer Hrifain in that Province has gone 


bu exactly in the train | have deferibed z till at laſt it became neceflary to fta. 
Uon troops there; not amtenable ts the civil power z and all terminate in 4 
Föverhmeht by the SwWoß b. And fue if & people urs nöt funk below the this: 
Hatter of merz will be the ius of all government in mila elreumſtanees, 


It may ße afked t Are there pet eayiks by Which ane fate may REqUIFE 4! 
i pight/#/ anthority ever another, thangh web ennfalidated by an adequate Re. 


a) The eke af the: Jy es We eflerm i this cauntry ane af aur greateft privileges, — 
Heure the revolution they penera 19 belicve, field their kgs daring kaſure: Fa Williann £44: 
them their 1055 during e At ihe eas W the pieſent Ruyal Family thei Fe 
8% piven them 55 goo chaviour, in eonfequetice uf the Act bf Settlement; 12 and 14 W. Hf, 

; 2: Rut an oplitiot having been entertained by ſome, that tut theit evininiflions Wert much 
undet the Act of Settlement to continue, duritig good behavior, 1. that tliey determined on the 
demiſe of the Crown it was efidcted by d ſtatüute male in the Firth ou of his preſent Maſeſty, 
Ghiap: 34: „ That the eonithiflions of Jidges For this Hine beltig all bez eoiitifniey and remaſn it 
tt full frees during thelt pvui| behavior HotwWithfiandifng the geist of his Ways of of any 6f His 
et Heits and Suettſfhrs z With & proviſbz et that it dy be lawful for his Mäje 7 his Helts afil 
et Zukseſfſbrs; 19 teinbve any Judge bei the dreſs of buth Houſes &f Parliament“ And by tht 
fame Statute their falgrſes afe Tecured bi then ring the confinyance bf their eammilſions : His Ma: 
110 a46enraing 19 the preamble of the Statue, having bean pleaficd to declare from the Phone tu beth 

eile aof Parliament, et Rat he lovked pan the independensy and uprightnefs of Judges 
 eflikniigl te the impartial gamigiſtratian af ufc 48 9348 of the beft freſſrities tg the Rights af 
ff Liberiies af his laving fylbjetts, and as maft canducive fu the Hangar of his Crew:“ 

A worthy friend and able Lawyer has ſupplied me With this nate, It affards, when contrafts 
with that dependence of the Judges which has been thaught reaſonable in America, a fad ſpecime 
af the diftereat manner in which a kingdom may think ptoper ta govern irſelf, and the province 
ſubject to it, | | | | 4 
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CW 1 

« preſentation Pon I anſwer, that there are no ſuch cauſes, — All the cauſes 

o which ſuch. an effect can be aſcribed are Cox dsr, ComPpacT, or OBL1- 

3 ATIONS CONFERRED, | | | | 

Much has been ſaid of the right of congugſt; and hiſtory contains little more 

Whan accounts of kingdoms reduced by it under the dominion of other king. 

Homs, and of the havock it has made among mankind. But the authority de. 

W ived from hence, being ſounded on violence, is never rightful, Ihe Roman 

Pepublic was nothing but a faftion again che general liberties of the world; 
od had no more right to give law to the Provinces ſubject to it, than thieves 

Wave to the property they ſeize, or to the houſes into which they break. ven 
Wn the caſe of a juſt war undertaken by one people to defend itſelf againſt the 
ppreſſions of another people, conqueſt gives only a right to an indemnilication 
Wor the injury which occaſioned the war, and a reaſonable ſecurity againſt future 
nury. | ; 

| \Nelther can any ſtate require ſuch an authority over other ſtates in virtue of 
Why compacts of —_— This is a eaſe in which compacts are not binding, 


A; no people can lawſully ſurrender their Religions Liberty, by giving up their 
Witht of Judging for themſelves in religion, or by allowing any human ings 
J preferibe to them what faith they ſhall embrace, or what mode of worship 
They ſhall praftiſez ſo neither can any civil ſpeletſes lawfully ſurrender their 
F., Liberty, b giving up to any extraneous Juriſdition their power of legil= 
Dating for themſelves and diſpoſing their property, Sneh a ceſſſon, bein la 
:onfiltent with the unalienable rights of human nature, would either not hind at 
Sl or bind only the individuals who made it, This is a blefling which no one 
Reneratlon of men ean glve up for another; and which, when loſt, a people 
ave always a right to ane. Had bur nyeeſtors in this country been ſo 
ad as tu have ſubjefted themſelves to any foreign Community, we could not 
ave been under any obligation to continue in ſuck & Nate; Ahd all the natlous 
ow in the world who, In eonſequenee of the tameneſs and folly of thelt pre⸗ 
Peceſwrs, are ſubject to arbitrary power, hape a right to emanclpate themſelves 
24 ſbbn as they can. | 3 5 
t neither 6% % Höf compar? ERR give ſuch an gutherity, Heh lefs can ably 
Mavb urs feceivedz r any ſerbſees performed hy oe fate för another; et the 
dur feveived bs what jt will, _—_ Is 166 d64F & Brite Fr it; A Mate that 
14s been ebffged s not, therefore, bound ic be Ewe 11 Bught; it pafiihle; tg 
Wks an Beg AER fetufg für the fervices dune 16 it 4 but bf up 
” ug up the pewer of geverning ſiſelf, and the difpaſal ef | 
B e 
WI ever aſter werds exerciſing gratiiude, — How much has heen done by this 
i ingdam for Hanover Hut na ove will ſay that on this gecgunt, we have a right 
9 ffiake the laws uf Taue ben ur even te draw & fingle geuny From ie Without lie 
„en eonſent. " 


pale Hak if pught 
$ property, wRuld 


% After what has been (aid it will, | am afraid; be trifling ka apply the preved- 
10 A ene ts the eaſs 6f different eofmunities, Which ate egnffqdered a5 

Herent parts Bf the fame Emre. Hut there are reafons which render it nere: 
; mw me te be explicit in making this application. | 


"unites forming an Empire; and particular bodies er eſaſfes ef men forming 
ferent parts Of a Aiden. Different eommunities forming an Expire have ng 
*nnexians, which produre a neceſlary reciprocatien of intereſts between them, 
hey inhabit different diftrifts, and are governed by different legiſlatures, —= 
In the cantrary, The different claſſes of men au/ lin a kingdom are all placed 
n the ſame graund, Their concerns and intereſts are the ſame; and what is 


conſtitution 


40%] Tiberty is, in this reſpect, on the ſame footing with Re//yions Liberty, 


0 in order in fhew sig gratitude, taught in part with the power 
6 


hat | mean here is jull t point out the difference of fituation between eom- 


one ta one part muſt affect all. — Theſe are ſituations totally different; and a 
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may be entirely inconſiſtent with it in the other. 


„ 


conſtitution of government that may be conſiſtent with Liberty in one of them, 


It is, however, certain that, 


even in the laſt of theſe ſituations, no one part ought to govern the reſt, In order 
to a fair and equal government, there ought to be a fair and equal repreſentation 


of all that are governed ; and as far as this is wanting in any government, it 
deviates from the principles of Liberty, and becomes unjuſt and oppreſſive, 
But in the circumſtances of different communities, all this holds with unſpeak. 
ably more force, The government of a part in this caſe becomes complete ty. 
ranny; and ſubjection to it becomes complete ſlavery, | | 


But ought there not, it is aſked, to exiſt ſomewhere in an Empire a ſupreme 


lepiflative authority over the whole; or a power to controul and bind all the 
diferent ſtates of which it conſiſts ?-—=—"1'his enquiry has been already anſwercd, 
The truth is, that ſuch a ſupreme controuling power ought to exiſt no-where 
except in ſuch a SEN ATF or body of delegutes as that deſcribed in page 7; and 
that the authority or ſupremacy of even this ſenate ought to be limited to the 
common concerns of the Empire, ——-l think 1 have proved that the fundamen. 
tal principles of Liberty neceſſarily require this, 


In a word, 
common bond or tye, 


An Empire is a collection of ſlates or communities united by ſome 
If theſe ſtates have each of them free conſtitutions of go. 


vernment, and, with reſpect to taxation and internal legiſlation, are independent 
of the other ſtates, but united by compacts, or alliances, or ſubjection to a Great 
Council, repreſenting the whole, or to one monarch entruſted with the ſupreme 
executive power: In theſe circumſtances, the Empire will be an Empire of Free. 
men. If, on the contrary, like the different provinces ſubject to the Grand no- 
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Seigvior, none of the ſtates poſſeſs any independent legiſlative authority; but are ura } 


all ſubje& to an abſolute monarch,” whoſe will is their law, then is the Empire hrea 


an Empire of Slaves, 


If one of the ſtates is free, but governs by its will | 


all the other ſtates ; then is the Empire, like that of the Romans in the times of 
the republic, an Empire conſiſting of one ſtate free, and the reſt in ſlavery : Nor 
does it make any more difference in this caſe, that the governing ſtate is itſelf 
frce, than it does in the caſe of a kingdom ſubject to a 4% pot, that this deſpot is 


himſelf free. 


I have before obſerved, that this only makes the ſlavery worſe, 


There is, in the one caſe, a chance, that in the quick ſucceſſion of deſpots, a 
good one will ſometimes ariſe, But bodies of men continue the ſame ; and have 
generally proved the moſt unrelenting of all tyrants. | SI 
A great writer before (a) quoted, obſerves of the Roman Empire, that while 
Liberty, was at the center, tyranny prevailed in the diſtant provinces ; that ſuch | 


as were free under it were extremely ſo, while thoſe who were ſlaves groaned un- 


der the extremity of ſlavery ; and that the ſame events that de/royed the liberty of 


the former, gave liberty to the latter, | = : 
The Liberty of the Romans, therefore, was only an additional calamity to the 


| Provinces governed by them; and though it might have been ſaid of the citizen. 


of Rome, that they were the freeſt members of any civil ſociety in the known 
« world;?” yet of the /ubjefs of Rome, it muſt have been ſaid, that they were 


the completeſt flaves in the known world. 


How remarkable is it, that this 


very people, once the freeſt of mankind, but at the ſame time the moſt proud 
and tyrannical, ſhould become at laſt the moſt contemptible and abject ſlaves that 


ever exiſted ? 


(e) Monteſquieu's Spirit of Laws, Vol, I, Book 11. C. zin. 
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Ty N the foregoing diſquiſitions, I have, from one leading pur ay deduced a 
Tl number of conſequences, that ſeems to me incapable of being diſputed, I = 
Wave meant that they ſhould be applied to the great queſtion between this king» = 
Nom and the Colonies which has occaſione! the preſent war with them, 
It is impoſſible but my readers muſt have been all along making this _ 
ation; and if they ſill think that the claims of this kingdom are reconcilable 
o the principles of true liberty and legitimate government, 1 am afraid, that 
othing I ſhall farther ſay will have any effect on their judgments, I wiſh, how- 
ver, they would have the patience and candour to go with me, and grant me a 
hearing ſome time longer, „ | = 
Though clearly decided in my own judgment on this ſubject, I am inclined 
o make great allowances for the different judgments of others, We have been 
o uſed to ſpeak of the Colonies as our Colonies, and to think of them as in a 
ate of ſubordination to us, and as holding their exiſtence in America only for 
pur uſe, that it is no wonder the prejudices of many are alarmed, when they 
nd a different doQrine maintained. The meaneſt perſon among us is diſpoſed 
o look upon himſelf as having a body of ſubjeQs in America; and to be offended 
t the denial of his right to make laws for them, though perhaps he does not 


Know what colour they are of, or what language they talk Such are the na- 


ural prejudices of this country, But the time is coming, I hope, when the 


 \Þnreaſonableneſs of them will be ſeen ; and more juſt ſentiments prevail, 
Before I proceed, I beg it may be attended to, that I have choſen to try this 
r Hueſtion by the general principles of Civil Liberty; and not by the practice of 
Former times; or by the Charters granted the colonjes,—-—The arguments for 
hem, drawn from theſe laſt topics, appear to me greatly to outweigh the argu- 
„ Inents again/? them, But I wiſh to —— this queſtion brought to a higheraeſt, 
a End ſurer iſſue, The queſtion with all liberal enquirers ought to be, not what 
e Nuriſdiction over them Precedents, Statutes, and Charters give, but what reaſon 
nd equity, and the rights of humanity give.—— This is, in truth, a _ 
e hich no kingdom has ever before had occaſion to agitate. The caſe of a free 
h ountry branching itſelf out in the manner Britain has done, and ſending to a 
. ꝰPiſtant world colonies which have there, from ſmall beginnings, and under free 
mn giſlatures of their own, increaſed, and formed a body of powerful ſtates, likely 
don to become ſuperior to the parent ſtate—This is a caſe which is new in the 
« Niſtory of mankind ; and it is extremely improper to judye of it by the rules of 
1 Iny narrow and partial policy; or to conſider it on any other ground than the 
* eneral one of reaſon and juſtice. Thoſe who will be candid enough to judge 
re In this ground, and who can diveſt themſelves of national prejudices, will not, 
is fancy, remain long unſatisfied. But alas! Matters are gone too far. The 
id Niſpute probably muſt be ſettled another way; and the ſword alone, I am afraid, 
at now to determine what the rights of Britain and America are. Shocking 
tuation! Deteſted be the meaſures which have brought us into it: And, if we 
re endeavouring to enforce injuſtice, curſed will be the war. — A retreat, 
owever, is not yet impracticable. The duty we owe our gracious ſovereign 
liges us to rely on his diſpoſition to ſtay the ſword, and to promote the happi- 
eſs of all the different parts of the Empire at the head of which he is placed, 
ith ſome hopes, therefore, that it may not be too late to reaſon on this ſubject, 


will, in the following Sections, enquire what the war with America is in the 
TF!lowing reſpecte, 3 . 


: 9 | | 7 : 1. In 


( 


6 3 
1. In reſpeR of Juſtice, 
2, The Vrinciples of the Conflitution, 

3. In reſpe& of Palicy and Humanity, 

4. The Honour of the Kingdom, | 

And laſtly, The Probability of ſucceeding in it. 


SECT. I. Of the Juſtice of the IWar with America. 


THE enquiry, whether the war with the Colonies is a % war, will be 

| belt determined by ſtating the power over them, which it is the end of 
the war to maintain : And this cannot be hetter done, than in the words of an 
act of parliament, made on purpoſe to define it, That act, it is well known, 
declares, ** That this kingdom has power, and of right ought to have power to 
„% make laws and ftatutes to bind the Colonies, and people of America, in all 
„ Caſes whatever,” —Dreadful power indeed! I defy any one to expret; 
flavery in ſtronger language, It is the ſame with declaring “ that we have a 
* right to do with them what we pleaſe.” — I will not waſte my time by ap- 
Plying to ſuch a claim any of the preceding arguments. If my reader does not 
feel more in this caſe, than words can expreſs, all reaſoning mutt be vain. 

But, probably, moſt perſons will be tor ufing milder language ; and for ſay. 
ing no more than, that the united legiſlatures of Erg/and and Scotland have of 
right power to tax the Colonies, and a ſupremacy of legiſlation over America. 
——— But this comes to the ſame, If it means any thing, it means, that the pro-] 
perty, and the legiſlations of the Colonies, are ſubject to the abſolute difcretion] 
of Great Britain, and ought of right to be ſo. The nature of the thing admits} 

of no limitation, The Colonies can never be admitted to be judges, how far the | 

authority over them in theſe caſes ſhall extend. This would be to deſtroy it en 
tirely. If any part of their property is ſubje& to our diſcretion, the whole 
muſt be ſo, If we have a right to interfere at all in their internal legiſlations, 
we have a right to interfere as far as we think proper, At is ſelf. evident. 
that this leaves them nothing they can call er onvn,— And what is it that 
can give to any people ſuch a ſupremacy over another people: have al. 
ready examined the principal anſwers which have been given to this enquiry, 
But it will not be amiſs in this place to go over ſome of them again, 


It has been urged, that ſuch a right muſt be lodged ſomewhere, „ in order to 
© preſerve the Unity of the Britiſh Empire.“ ; 
leas of this ſort have, in all ages, been uſed to juſtify tyranny. Theyf 
have in RE11G10N given riſe to numberleſs oppreflive claims, and ſlaviſh Hier 
archies, And in the Romifh Communion particu wh it is well known, that the 
porz claims the title and powers of the ſupreme head on earth of the Chriſtian 
church, in order to preſetve its UNIT Y. With reſpect to the Britiſh Empirt 
nothing can be mote prepoſterous than to endeavour to maintain its unity, by 
ſetting up ſuch a claim, {his is a method of eſtabliſhing unity, which, like thi 
fimilar method in religion, ean produce nothing but difeord and miſchief, === 
The truth is, that a common telation to one ſupreme executive head; an exehange 
of kind offices z tyes of Interelt and affeftion, and compagr, are fuffielent ti 
give the Britin Empire all the unlty that ls neeeſfhry, Hut if not f, In orde 
ſo preferve its 1%, one half of it mult be enflaved to the ether half, let It, (6 
the name of God, want Unity, 8 | 
Much has been ſald of „ the Superiority of the Britiſh State.“ But wha 
Ives us our ſuperiority ?-—Ts it our Iealth P-- This never confors real dignlt) 
n the contrary : Its effect is always to debaſe, intoxicate, and corrupt, 
Is it the awmber of our people? The colonies will ſoon be equal ta us in num 
per. — Is it our Kuowledge and Virtus? They are probably equally knowing 
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and more virtuous, There are names among them that will not ſtoop to any 
names among the philoſophers and politicians of this iſland, 

« But we ure the PARENT STATE,” Theſe are the magic words which have 
faſeinated and miſled us. —— The Engliſh came from Germany, Does that give 
the German ſtates a right to tax us foo —Children, having no property, aud being 


incapable of guiding themſelves, the Author of nature has committed the care of 


them to their parents, and ſubjeted them to their abſolute authority, But there 
is a period when, having acquired property, and a capacity of judging for them- 
ſelves, they become independent agents; and when, for this reaſon, the autho- 
rity of their parents ceaſes, and becomes nothing but the reſpect and influence 
due to bene factors. Suppoling, therefore, that the order of nature in eſtabliſhing 
the relation between parents and children, ought to have been the rule of our 
conduct to the Colonies, we ſhould have been gradually relaxing our authority as 
they grew up. But, like mad | worry we have done the contrary 3 and, at the 
very time when our authority ſhould have been moſt relaxed, we have carried it 
to the greateſt extent, and exerciſed it with the greateſt rigour. No wonder then, 
that they have turned upon us ; and obliged us to remember, that they are not 
Children, ” | CO 

« But we have,” it is ſaid, protected them, and run deeply in debt on their 
« account.” —— The full anſwer to this has been already given, (page 13.) 
Will any one ſay, that all we have done for them has not been more on our ow 
account, (a) than on theirs ? — But ſuppoſe the contrary. Have they done no- 
thing for us? Have they made no compenſation for the protection they have 


received? Have they not helped us to pay our zaxes, to ſupport our poor, and 


0 


chemſelves deeply in debt; and that the parliament thought it neceſſary —. — 
1 


to bear the burthen of our debts, by taking from us, at our own price, all 
the commodities with which we can ſupply them: — Have they not, for our 
advantage, ſubmitted to many reſtraints in acquiring property? Muſt they like- 
I wiſe reſign to us the diſpoſal of that property? — Has not their excluſive trade 
with us been for many years one of the chief ſources of our national wealth and 
power ?—In all our wars have they not fought by our ſide, and contributed much 


to our ſucceſs? In the laſt war, particularly, it is well known, that they ran 


them conſiderable ſums annually as compenſations for going beyond their abilities 
in aſſiſting vs. And in this courſe would they have continued for many future 
years; perhaps, for eyer,—-In ſhort; were an accurate account ſtated, it is by 


Ino means certain which ſide would appear to be moſt indebted, When aſked as 


£emen, they have hitherto ſeldom diſcovered any reluctance in giving, But, in 


| obedience to a demand, and with the bayonet at their breaſts, they will give us 
nothing but blood, 


It is farther ſaid, 4 that the land on which they ſettled was ours.“ But how 


J came it to be ours ? If ſailing along a coaſt can give a right to a country, then 


might the people of Japan become, as ſoon as they pleaſe, the proprietors of 
Britain, Nothing ean be more chimerical than property founded on ſuch a rea- 
ſon, If the land on which the Colonies firſt ſettled had any proprietors, they 
wete the natives, 'The greatelt part of it they bought of the natives, They 


(a) This is partieulerly true of the baynrtes granted en forme American commodities (as plteh, 
tary Indigo, Ker) When imported inte %%% ia ; for Tt is well Knew that the end ef granting them 
Wis, is get theſe eemmuditics cheaper from the Evlenies, and In return Fur Our MAanufafturesy 
Which we ufed te get from . and other foreign eeuntfles, And this is expreffed in the preambles 
of the laws which grant thefe beunties See the Appeal to the Juſtice, Ge, page 3 third editien. 
It is, therefore, range that Detter Trersr and fibers, Maul have infifted ſo much upon 
these hauptles as favaurg and indulgences ta the Colenies.— Aut it is ſtill mere (range, that the 
fame repreſentation ſhould have been made of the campenſations granted them fur daing mars dur- 
ing the laſt war in affiſting us than could have been reaſanably expetted ; and alſo of the ſums we 
have ſpent in maintaining troops among them #vithout their conſent z and In ogy ta their 
Wiſhes,—-$ce a pamphlet, intitled The rights of Oreat Britain affertod againſt the claims of 


* America.“ 
| B | have 
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| have ſince cleared and cultivated it ; and, without any help from us, converted x 


wilderneſs into fruitful and pleaſant fields. It is, therefore, now on a double ac. 
count their property 3 and no power on earth can have any right to diſturb them 
in the poſſeſſion of it, or to take from them, without their content, any part of its 
produce, | | HS, | 

Butlet it be granted that the land was ours, Did they not ſettle upon it under 
the faith of charters, which promiſed them the enjoyment of all the rights 


| of Engliſpmen; and allowed them to tax themſelves, and to be governed by 


legiſlatures of their own, ſimilar to ours? 'I'beſe charters were given them by an 
authority, which at the time was thought competent ; and they have been render. 
ed ſacred by an acquieſcence on our part for more than a century. Can it 
then be wondered at, that the Colonies ſhould revolt, when they found their 
Charters violated ; and an attempt made to force 1tNnovarions upon them by 
famine and the ſword ? —— But I lay no ſtreſs on charters. They derive their 
rights from a higher ſource, It is inconſiſtent with common tenſe to imagine, 
that any people would ever think of ſettling in a diſtant country, on any ſuch con. 
dition, as that the people from whom they withdrew, ſhould for ever be maſters of 
their property, and have power to ſubje& them to any modes of government the 
pleaſed, And had there been expreſs ſtipulations to this 4 in all the 
charters of the colonies, they would, in my opinion, be no more 

than if it had been ſtipulated with them, that they ſhould go naked, or expoſe 
themſelves to the incurſions of wolves and tigers, 


pleaded to prove our right to tax America, 


is this? It is N want liberty; and therefore, they ought to want it. — 
Suppoſe it true, t 


ound by them, C1, 


and vice have completed the ruin of Liberty here ? 
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at they are indeed contending for a better conſtitution of.“ 
, , l . ; ; 1 great 
government, and more liberty than we enjoy: OQught this to make us angry?! 
— Who is there that does not (ee the danger to which this country is ex-] 
oſed ?-——1s it generous, becauſe we are in a fink, to endeavour to draw them 
| OS mY 4 lature 
into it? Ought we not rather to with earneitly, that there may at lealt be ons | 


FREE COUNTRY left upon earth, to which we may fly, when venality, luxury, 


It is, however, by no means true, that America has no more right to be ex.] 


empted from taxation by the Brizifh parliament, than Britain itſelt. Here, 
all freeholders, and burgeſſes in boroughs, ale repreſented. There, not one 
Freeholder, or any other perſon, is repreſented, 


There, the aids they would grant would not be paid, but received, by them. 


Here, the aids granted by 
the repreſented part of the kingdom mult be proportionably paid by themſelves; 


and the laws they make for others, they at the ſame time make for Hemſelves Coun 


2 


ſelves; and the laws they made would be made for oer only, — In ſhort.] 
The relation of one country to another country, whole repreſentatives have the 


Power of taxinp it (and of appropriating the money raiſed by the taxes) is 
much the ſame with the relation of a country to a ſingle deſpot, or a body of 
deſpots, within itſelf, inveſted with the like power. In both caſes, the people 
taxed and thole who tax have ſeparate intereſts; nor can there be any thing to 
check oppreilion, befides either the abilities of the people taxed, or the huma- 


' nity of the /axcre, —— But indeed | can never hope to convince that perſon of 


any thing, who does not ſec an cilential difference C between the two caſes] 


now mentioned; or between the circumſtances of individuals, and claſſes of 
men, making parts of a Coutunity imperteRly repreſented in the legiſlature 


(a) It gives me pleaſure to find, that the author of the Remarks on the Principal Acts of the 131 
Parliament of Great Britain, &c, acknowledges this difference. —— It has, however, been at the 
ſame time mwttify ing to me to find ſo able à writer adopting ſuch principles of government, as are 
contained in this work, According to him, a people have no property or rights, except ſuch as 
their Cizj/ Governors are pleaſed not to take from them. Taxes, therefore, he aſſerts, are in nd 
ſeulethe gift:, much leis the free gifts of the people. See p. 38. and 191. chat 


The defective fate of the repreſentation of this kingdom has been farther mach 


de tubmit to a parliament that. aſſert 


does not repreſent us, and therefore they ought,—tow Arange an argument 
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=> 
that governs it; and the circumſtances of a whole community, in a diſtant 
world, not at all repreſented, | _ 

But enough has been ſaid by others on this point; nor is it poſſible for me to 
throw any new light upon it, To finiſh, therefore, what I meant to offer under 
this head, I muſt beg that the following conſiderations may be particularly 
attended to, = | 


The queſtion now between us and the Colonies is, Whether, in reſpe& of 
taxation and internal legiſlation, they are bound to be ſubje& to the juriſdiction 
of this kingdom: Or, in other words, Whether the Briti/ parliament has or 
has not of right a power to diſpoſe of their property, and to madel as it pleaſes 
their governments? — To'this ſupremacy over them, we,ſay, we arcentitled z and 
in order to maintain it, we have begun the preſent war, — Let me here _— 

1/t, Whether, if we have now this ſupremacy, we ſhall not be equally en- 
titled to it in any future time? — They are now but little ſhort of halt our 
number. To this number they have grown, from a ſmall body of original ſettlers, 
by a very rapid increaſe, "The r is, that they will go on to inereaſe; 
and that, in 50 or 60 years, they will be double our number; Ca) and form a 
mighty Empire, conſiſting of a variety of ſtates, all equal or ſuperior to our- 
ſelves in all the arts and accompliſhments, which give Signity and happineſs to 


human life, In that period, will they be ſtill bound to acknowledge that ſupre= 
macy over them which we now claim? Can there be any perſun who will 
aſſert this; or whoſe mind does not revolt at the idea of & vaſt continent, hold» 
Jing all that is valuable to it, at the diſcretion of a handful of people on the 


other ſide the Atlantic ? — But if, at that period, this would be unreaſonable ; 


what makes it otherwiſe now - Draw the line, if you can,—But there is a {till 


greater difficulty. 


Britain is now, I will ſuppoſe, the ſeat of Liberty and Virtue; and its legiſ- 
lature conſiſts of a body of able and 3 men, who govern with wiſdom 
and juſlice, The time may come when all will be reverſed: When its excellent 
conſtitution of Government will he ſubverted : When, preſſed by debts 


and taxes, it will be greedy to draw to itſelf an increaſe of revenue from 


every diſtant Province, in order to eaſe its own burdens: When the influence of 


the crown, ſtrengthened by luxury and an univerſal profligacy of manners, will 


have tainted every heart, broken down every fence of Liberty, and rendered us 


FF a nation of tame and contented vaſſals: When a General Election will be _—__ 
but a General Auction of Boroughs: And when the PARLIAMENT, the Gran 
FJ Council of the nation, and once the faithful guardian of the itate, and a terror 


to evil minilters, will be degenerated into a body of Sycophants, dependent and 


Juvenal, always ready to confirm any meaſures; and little more than a public 


court for regiſtering royal edits, Such, it is poſſible, may, ſome time or other, 
be the ſtate of Great Britain. — What will, at that period, be the duty of the 
Colonies? Will they be ſtill bound to unconditional ſubmiſſion ? Muſt they 
always continue an appendape to our government; and follow it implicitly 
through every change that can happen to it? —Wretched condition, indeed, of 
millions of freemen as good as ourſelves !-Will you ſay that we now govern 
equitably ; and that there is no danger of any ſuch revolution ?—Would to God 
this were true l But will you not always ſay the ſame? Who ſhall judge whe- 
ther we govern equitably or not? Can you give the Colonies any /ecarity that 
ſuch a period will never come? Once more, 


If we have indeed that power which we claim over the legiſlations, and in- 
ternal rights of the Colonies, may we not, whenever we pleaſe, ſubject them 


(a) Sce Obſervations on F poge 207, Ke. 
| be | f 


ta 


( 99 ] 
t@ the arbitrary pawer ef the erewn ff dg nat mean, that this wewld he z 
fifa vantage change! Ver | wy befare abferved, that if 4 people Are ig he 
(uljec} 16 an external power aver which they have ne cammang, It 14 better that 
power ſhauld be ladged in the hands af ane man than of a multitude, By 
many perſons think otherwiſe | and ſuch ought ta conſider that, if this wauld 
be a calamity, the condition of the Colonies mult be deplorabla.— “ A govern. 
© ment by King, Lords, and Commons, (it has been gal is the perfection of go. 
vernment;“ and ſo it is, when the Commons are a juſt repreſentation of the 
people ; und when alſo, it is not extended to any diltant people, or communities, 
not repreſented, But if this is the %, a government by a king only mult be 
the 4% 3 and every claim piping a right to eſtabliſh ſuch a government 
among any people muſt be unjuſt and cruel,—l[t is ſelf-evident, that by claim. 
ing a right to alter the conſtitutions of the Colonies, — to our diſcretion, 
we claim this power: And it is a power that we have thought fit to exerciſe in or 
of our Colonies z and that we have attempted to exerciſe in another. Canada, 
according to the late extenſion of its limits, is a country almoſt as large as half 
Furepe; and it may poſſibly come in time to be filled with Hritiſb ſubjetts, 
The webee act makes the king of Great Britain a deſpot over all that country, — 
In the Province of Mafachyett's Bay the ſame thing has been attempted and 


begun. | | 

"The act for BETTER regulating their government, paſſed at the ſame time with Þ 
the Quebec act, gives the king the right of appointing, and removing at his g 

leaſure, the members of one part of the legiſlature; alters the mode of chuſ. 
Ing juries, on purpoſe to bring it more under the influence of the king; and] 
takes away from the province the power of calling any meetings of the people 
The judges, likewiſe, have been made de.“ 
pendent on the king, for their nomination and pay, and continuance in office, |, 


without the king's conſent. (a) 


If all this is no more than we have a right to do ; may we my on to aboliſh 
the houſe of repreſentatives, to deftroy all trials by juries, an 


eſtabliſh popery in the province, as has been lately done in Canada, leaving the 
ſupport of proteſtantiſm to the king's diſcretion ? Can there be any Engliſh- 
man who, were it his own caſe, would not ſooner loſe his heart's blood than 


yield to claims ſo pregnant with evils, and deſtructive to every thing that can] 


diſtinguiſh a Freeman from a Slave? 


I will take this opportunity to add, that what I have now ſaid, ſuggeſts af 
conſideration that demonſtrates, on how different a footing the Colonies are wich 
reſpe& to our government, from particular bodies of men av/24/ the kingdom, | 
Here, it is impoſſible that the repreſented} 
part ſhould ſubjeR the unrepreſented part to arbitrary _— without including | 


who happcu not to be repreſented, 


e know that it has been 


themſelves, But in the Colonies it is %% impoſiible, 
done, | | 


SECT, I. Whether the War with America is juſtified by the 
Principles of the Conſtitution, 


| — 1 Have propoſed, in the next place, to examine the war with the Colonies by 


the prineſples of the conſtitution, —| know, that jt is common to ſay tha: 


we are now maint-inine the conflitution in America. If this means that we are 


_ Efdeavouting to eltabliſh bur own conſtitution of government there ; it is by no 


means true; nor, Were it troe, would it be tight, They have charteted povern- 
ments of their vn, with which they ate pleaſed ; and Which, if any power vn 
Barth may change Without their conſent; that power tay likewiſe; If it think: 
top6f; deliver them wer to the Grate Sergrics,——Buppolt the Cologies of 
F164 461 ain had; by eofipabts; enſoyed for BEAF a eentury And a half, fee 
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province abſolutely and totally to the will of the king? — May we not even] i 
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Civil 
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merely for its eau ſake, or for the ſake of ſome public intereſt connette 


Ebulidetstieusz ety 


„ 


gavernments apen 4c All the Warld, and wonder which they had grawn and flay- 
hed What fhevld we think ef theft kingdoms were they 1 attempt ig ge- 
ray their gavernments, and ta farce wean them their ape made of gavern- 
ment? &hould we nat appland any zeal they diſcavered" tn repelling ſueh an 
injury ?-—Þut the truth is, in the preſent inflance, that we are not maintain 
ing but vialating our own conltitution in America, 'The eſſence of our conſli» 
tution conliſts in its independency, "There is in this caſe no difference between 


ſubjection and annihilation, Did, therefore, the Colonies poſſeſs governments 


perfectly the ſame with ours, the attempt to ſubject them to ours would be an 
attempt to ruin them, A free government loſes its nature from the moment it 
becomes liable to be commanded or altered by any ſuperior power, 

But 1 intended here principally to make the following obſervation, | | 

The fundumental 42 of our government is, „ The right of a Pee to 
„give and grunt their own money,” ——[t iz of no conſequence, in this caſe, 
whether we enjoy this right in a proper manner or not, Moſt certainly we do 
not, It is, however, the principle on which our government, as a ſee govern» 
ment, is founded, The ,/pirit of the conſtitution gives it us: and, however 
imperfeQly enjoyed, we glory in it as our firſt and gieateſt blefling, It was an 


attempt to encroach upon this right, in a trifling inſtance, that produced the 
civil war in the reign of Charles the Firſt, Ought not our brethren in America 
to enjoy this right as well as ourſelves? Do the principles of the conſlitution 
give it us, but deny it to them? Or can we, with any decency, pretend that 
when we give to the king heir money, we give him car own? (a)———W hat 
| libre 

away this right was made by one man; but that, in the cafe of America, It 1s 
* made by a body of men? 


oes it make, that in the time of Charles the Firſt the attempt to take 


In a word, This is a war undertaken not only againſt the principles of our 


own conſtitution ; but on purpoſe to deſtroy other ſimilar conſtitutions in Ame- 
vica; and to ſubſtitute in their room a military force. See page 12,——[t_ 
is, therefore, a groſs and flagrant violation of the conſtitution, 


SECT. III. Of the Policy of the War with America. 


; I writing the preſent Section, I have entered upon a ſubject of the laſt im- 


portance, on which much has been ſaid by other writers with great force, and 


| in the ableſt manner (5). But I am not willing to omit any topic which I think 


of great conſequence, merely becauſe it hus already been iſeuſſed : And, with 


reſpect to this in particular, it will, I believe, be found that ſome of the obſer- 


J vations on which I thall infilt, have not been ſufficiently at@nded to, 


The object of this war has been often enough declared to be “ maintaining the 

« ſupremacy of this country over the colonies,” I have already enquired how 
far reaſon and juſtice, the principles of Liberty, and the rights of humanity, en» 
title us to this ſupremacy, Betting aſide, therefore, now all conſiderations of 
this kind, 1 would obſerve, that this ſupremacy is to be Y * 
With it 


age e compares our preſent ntution with reſpect to the Colonies to that of the antjent Fey- 
hians; wh; upon returning from 4 wär found themſeIves put on? of their pave Hovgts they 


StAvks; | t 
{ Ser particuſarty, & Speech Mies to have been fpoken on the bit For alteriiig the Chatter 
bf the Col8hy of Matfachuket's Bay 4 this Cb e! 24 17 Means ka hing bh wer 
the s Appritie #5 tbe Jutz, Ateleſt 6f the n 


(4) The author of Taxarion no Tyranny will undoubtedly afſert this without hotitation 5 in 
gt 
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„„ 
and dependent upon it. —If fr its ou Gale the only obſect of the war is the 
extenſion of dominion ; and its only motive is the luſt of power, All go. 
vernment, even a/ a ſtate, becomes tyrannical, as far as it is a needleſs and 
wanton exerciſe of power; or is carried farther than 18s abſolutely neceſlary t9 
Pen the peace and to ſecure the ſafety of the ſtate, This is what an excel. 
ent writer calls GOVERNING TOO MUCH ; and its effect muſt always be, weaken. 
ing government by rendering it contemptible and odious, — Nothin can he of 
more importance, in governing diſtant provinces and adjulling the clathing in. 
tereſts of different ſocieties, than attention to this remark. In theſe circumſtances 
it is particularly neceſſary to make a ſparing uſe of power, in order to preſerve 
wy Happy would it have been for Greer Britain, had this been remem. 

ered by thoſe who have lately conducted ite affairs, But our policy has been of 


another kind, At the period When our authority ſhould have been molt conceal. 


ed, it has been brought mult In view and, by a progreffion of violent meaſiites, 


every bone of which has increaſed diltteſs, we have given the world reason to con- 


_ Elie, that we are acquainted with no other method of governing than bv ee 
What a ſhocking miltake f==Tfour objett is power, we ſhould have known beiter 
hew to uſe it 3 and gur rulers ſhould have conſidered, that freemen will alway: 


evolt at the fight of a naked ſword 1 and that the —— affairs of a great (Þ 

diltant communities, all 
Jealous of their rights, and warmed with ſpirits as high as our own, require not! 
only the mt {kIltul, but the moſt cantious and tendcr management, The con- 


ingdom, hol Ing in ſubordination to it a multſtucde 6 


ſequences of a different management we are now feeling, We ſee ourſelves dil. 


ven among rocks, and in danger of being loſt, 


There are ＋ following teaſons which ſeem to make It tos probable that the | 
. conteſt With e n cbnteſt for power only (a); ablttacted from all | 


lit 4 vuntages conntektech With it. 
} 
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Jueigalng MALL LARS » ham we have a right ee 45 WE pleats, wha mr the ; 
| 1ai 
auſplacency have we been wit to talk of them as aur ſühſests; Is it nat 


raperty at aur giſpoſal, and wha have fi ather Jaw than Bye will Wich w 


the Interruption they now give ta this pleaſure ? Is it nat the @ppalitian they 
make to our pride; and not any fahr they have done vs, that is the ſecret 
| ſpring of bur preſent animoſity agaiilt them; 

woul 

they have not known what ſpirit they are © 


— perhaps, they would become ſen— 


ſible, that it was & spirit of domination; more than a fegard te the true interelk of Þ 

15 ſavage folly, to addrels Þ 
ths throne for the Nayghter of their brethren in Ken If they will nut fubmilt to 
Hem ez and £9 make offers of theilt Iives and toitunes for that purpoſe,—==11- F 


this wy that lately led (6 many of theinz With ſve 


deed, | am perſuaded, that were pride and the Juit of dominion exterminaicd 
from every heart ameng ws, and the hymility of Chriltians infuſed in their roomy 
this quarrel would be foan ended, | 


adh Another reaſon for believing that this is a conteſt far power only is, that 
our miniſters have frequently declared, that their object is not to draw a revenue 
from America; and that many of thoſe who are warmeſt for continuing it, repre- 
ſent the American trade as of no great conſequence, | | | 


(a) J have heard it ſaid by a perſon in one of the firſt departments of the ſtate, that the preſent 
conteſt is for No»;1K10K on the ſide of the Colonies, as well as on ours: And ſo it is, indeed; but 
w.th this effential d:Terence, We are ſtruggling for dominion over oTyERS They are ſtruggling 
for SELF-cominion ; The nobleſt of all bleſſings. 5 | 


6 | But 


| wiſh all in this kingdom! 
exainine themſelves carefully on this Fa Perhaps, they might find, that Þ 
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But what deſerves particular conſideration here is, that this is a conteſt from 
which no advantages can poſlibly be derived,=—Not a revenue: For the pro- 
vinces of America, when deſolated, will afford no revenue; or if they ſhould, 
the expence of ſubduing them and keeping them in ſubjection will much exceed 
that revenue. Not any of the advantages of trade: For it is a folly, next to 
inſanity, to think trade can be promoted by impoveriſhing our cuſtomers, and 
fixing in their minds an everlaſting abhorrence of us. —It remains, therefore, that 
this war can have no other object than the extenſion of power, Miſerable re- 
flection! To ſheath our ſwords in the bowels of our brethren, and ſpread 


miſery and ruin among a happy ny 9+ for no other end than to oblige them to 


acknowledge our ſupremacy, How hortid — This is the eufſed ambition that led 
a Cœſar and an Alexander, and many other mad conquerors, te attack peaceful 
communities, and to lay walte the earth, Z | 

But a worſe principle than even this, influences ſome among us. Pride and the 


love of dominion are principles hateful enough 4 but blind reſentment and the 


defire of revenge are infernal prinelples ! And thele, 1 am afraid, have no ſmall 
ſhare at preſent in guiding our public condutt, -——== One eannot help Indeed 


| belng aftoniſhed at the virulence, with which tome ſpeak on the preſent occaſion 
 apainſt the Celenes.—— For, what have they done Have they ereſſed the 
| ocean and invaded us ? Have they attempted to take from vs the frults of our 
labour, and to overturn that farm of government which we hold fo faced f— 


This cannot he pretended,——On the contrary, This is what we have done to 
them, —— We have tranſported ourſelves to their peace | retreats; and em lyyed 
our fleets and armles to ſtop up their ports, to deſtfoy elf cominerce; t ſeize 
15 effects; and to burn their towns. Would we but | + 


t them alone, an 
ta I fit 


them to enſoy in ſecurlty their propetty and gorernments, inſteacl ö 
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| haps | hall yet Ne hs Up 


war Ars aft yates hy | 

eiter e Han 4 regarc i what they think the jul} authority 8 j 1 un. 
try ever its Eglonies, and ta the mnſty and indy ttt ef the Brit l mplfe. 1 
with ſuch caulch be engaged ta enter tharoughly into the enquiry; which has been 


the ſubject of the firlt part of this pamphlet: and to conſider, particularly, haw 
differetit a thing maintaining the authority of governtient avithin a Nate Is from 


maintaining the authority of one people over another; alreaily happy in the en⸗ 
jeyment of a government of their enn, I will fatthet they would eonflder, that 
the defite of Maintaining authority Is warrantable, only as far as It is the means 
vf promoting ſome end, and doing ſome good ; and that, before we reſalye ke 
ſpread famine and fire through a country in order e make it acknowledge eur 
authority, we eught ke be äffufed that great advantages will ariſe not only ke 
ourfelves, but te the country we wiſh te conquer.—== Phat from the preſent 


conteſt ne advantage te ourſelves can ariſe, has been already ſhewn, and will 
— be ſhewn mere at large, — That no advantage te the Colenies can ariſe 


om it, need not, I hope, be fhewn, It has however heen aſſerted, that even their 
god is intended by this war, Many of us are perſuaded, that they will be much 
appier under our government, than under any government of their own; and that 
their liberties will be ſafer when held for them by us, than when truſted in their own 
hands,—How kind is it thus to take upon us the trouble of judging for them what 
is moſt for their happineſs? Nothing can be kinder except the reſolution we 
have formed to exterminate them, if they will not ſubmit to our judgment, — 
| | | | FEE | | What 


the defire of extending dominion ſometimes deſtro | 
rally di gd 10 continue in ſubjection to that mode of government, be it what | 
it will, vuder which they have been born and educated, Nothing rouſes them 


us now ſes their parliament as obedlent as we can W 


1 #4 F 
What ſtrange language have J ſometimes heard? By an Armed force we are now 
endeavouring to deſtroy the laws and governments of America z and yet 1 have 
heard it ſaid, that we ate endeavoyring to ſupport law and government there. 
We ate inſiſting opon our right to levy contributions upon them; and ts tain. 
tain this tight, we are bringing upon them all the miſtries a people ean endure | 
and yet it Is allbried, that we mean nothing but their (eeurity and . 

But T have wandered a little frem the point 1 intended principally te iußfſt 
upen in this fetten, whith is, t the folly, in reſpeck of policy, ef the mea: 
tt — which have brought en this conteſt 4 and iis Pernſefeus and fatal ten: 
tt HeVeEy. | | | 

Abe (blowing abfervations will, | believe, abundantly prove this, 

1. There are paints which ate likely always to ſuffer by difeuffion, Of this 


| Kind are moſt paints of autherity and prerogative 4 and the beſt poliey is 10 


avold, as much as poſlible, giving ny accaſion far calling them into queſtion, 
The Colonies were at the beginning of this reign in the habit of acknow- 
ledging our authority, and of allowing us as much power over them as our in- 
tereſt required 4 and more, in ſome Inſtances, than we could reaſonably claim, 
his habit they would have retained : and had we, inſtead of impoſing new 
burdens upon them, and increaſing their reſtraints, Qtudied to promote their 
commerce, and to grant them new indulgenees, they would have been always 
growing more attached to us, Luxuty, and, together with it, their dependence 
upon us, and our Influence (a) lu their aſſemblies, would have increafed, till in 
time perhaps they would have become as corrupt as eurſelves and we might 
have {ueceed=d te our Wiſhes in eſtabliſhing evr authority over them, =——=]ut, 
happily for them, we have choſen a different ceurſe. By exertions of authority 
which have alarmed them, they have been put upon examining into the grounds 
of all our claims, and forced to glve up their luxuries, and to ſeek all their re- 
ſources within themſelves: And the iſſue js likely to prove the loſa of % our 
authority over them, and of all the advantages connected with it, 
men in power ſometimes kuow how to preſerve power; and fo remarkably does 


into reſiſlance but groſs abuſes, or ſome particular oppreſſions out of the road to 


wt cl they have been uſed, And he who will examine the hiſtory of the world F 
wilt find, there has generally been more reaſon for complainin 

beer tov patient, than that they have been turbulent and rebel | 
Ou: governors, ever fince I can remember, have been jealous that the Colo. 


ious. 


nies, ſome time or other, would throw off their dependence. This jealouſy was 
not founded on any of their acts or declarations, 


it ſince they have been at avar with us, 


mity to which they are in danger of being driven, in order to avoid a greater. 
The jealouſy I have mentioned, was, however. natural z and betrayed a ſecret 
opinie, that the ſubjeQion in which they were held was more than we could 
expect them always to endure, In ſuch circumſtances, all poſſible care ſhould 
havt been taken to pive them no reaſon for diſcontent; and to preſerve them in 
ſubjection, by keeping in that line of conduct to which euom had reconciled 


them, or at leaſt never deviating from it, except with great caution z and par- 


ticularly, by avoiding all direct attacks on their property and legiſlations. Had 


we done th1s, the different interelts of ſo many ſtates ſcattered over a valt conti- | 


nent, joined to our own prudence and moderation, would have enabled us to 


(a) This has been our policy with reſpec to the - Ireland; and the conſequence le, that 
' 
nuintain 


&. 


| 


So little do Þ 


that they have 


eee, ey EE 


it, — Mankind are natu- | 


They have always, while at | 
peace with vs, dilciaimed any ſuch deſign z and they have continued to diſclaim Þ 
I have reaſon, indeed, to believe, that 
independency is, even at this moment, generally dreaded among them as a cala- | 
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maintain them in dependence for ages to come. —But inſtead of this, how have 
we acted P==lt is in truth too evident; that bur whole conduct, ir ſtead of being 
directed by that ſound policy and foreſight: Which in ſuch circumſtances were 
abſolutely neceſſary; has been nothing (ts ſay the belt of it) but a (ſeries of the 
blindett rigour follawed by Fetrattation 4 & vialenee followed by eonceſfion z of 
miltake, wealtneſs, and inconfillenty,—===A recital of a few facts, within every 
body's ree6llettion, will fully prove this, 


th the 6th of Gearge the Serond, an att was paſſed far impoſing certain duties 


68 all fereign f{pirits, melaſfes and ſugars Imported inte the planiaiions. Th this 
aft, the qutſes mpoſed are faid te be GIVE and GRANPTED by the Parliament tg 


the King 4 and this bs the firſt & rica aft in which theſe wards have been uſed, 


Nut notwithſtanding this, as the aft had the appearance of being anly a regula- 

tion of trade, the ealonies ſubmitted te it; and a (mall direft revenue was drawn 

by it from them, —In the 41 of the preſent reign, many alterations were made 
| in this att, with the declared purpoſe of making proviſion for raiſing a revenue 

in America, This alarmed the Colonies 3 and produced diſconterits and remons= 
Hranees, which might have convinced our rulers this Was tender ground, on 
which it became them to tread very gently,="1'here js, however, no reaſon to 
doubt but In time they would have ſunk Inte a quiet ſubmiſſion to this revenue 
act, as being at worſt only the exerciſe of a power Which then they ſeem not to 
have thought much of conteſting i 1 mean, the power of taxing them sxrtba⸗ 
NALLY.===But before they had time to eovl, a worſe provecation was given 
themy and the 8 TAM-Aer was paſſed, This being an attempt to tax them 
INTERNALLY 4 and a direct attack on their property, by a power which would 
not ſuffer Itſelf to be queſtioned z which eaſed %% by loading e, and ta 
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end of the continent to the other, Into reſiſtanee and rage, — Government, 

dreading the conſequences, gave way; and the Parliament (upon a change of 
| miniſtry) repealed the Stamp - Add, without requiring from them any recognition 
1 of its authority, or doing any more to "_— its dignity, than aſſerting, by 
| the declaratory law, that it was poſſeſſed of full power and authority to make 
laws to bind them in all caſes whatever, — Upon this, peace was rellored ; and, 
had no farther attempts of the ſame kind been made, they would undoubtedly 
© have ſuffered us (as the people of Ireland have done) to enjoy quietly our decla- 
ratory law, They would have recovered their former habits of ſubjection; and 
our connection with them might have continued an increaſing ſource of our 
wealth and glory,——But the ſpirit of deſpotiſm and avarice, always blind and 

reſtleſs, ſoon broke forth again. The ſcheme for drawing a revenue from me- 
rica, ” parliamentary taxation, was reſumed ; and in a little more than a year 
after the repeal of the Stamp Adt, when all was peace, a third act was paſled, 
N impoſing duties payable in America on tea, paper, glaſs, painters colours, &c. 
I —— This, as might have been expeQed, revived all the former heats; and the 
Empire was a ſecond time threatened with the moſt dangerous commotions,— 

Government receded = z and the Parliament (under another change of mini- 
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t try) repealed all the obnoxious duties, xxekrr that upon tea, This exception 
d was made in order to maintain a ſhew of dignity, But it was, in reality, 
d ſacrificing — to pride: and leaving a ſplinter in the wound to produce a 
n gangrene.— For ſome time, however, this relaxation anſwered its intended 
d purpoſes, Our commercial intercourſe with the Colonies was again recovazed z 
rand they avoided nothing but that tea which we had — in our repeal, In 


J this ſlate would things have remained, and even tea would perhaps in time have 


I. I been gradually admitted, had not the evil genius of Britain ſtepped forth ones 
more to embroil the Empire, By | | 


The Faft India company having fallen under difficulties, partly in eonſe- 
quence of the loſs of the American market for tea, a ſcheme was formed for 
aſliſting them by an attempt to recover that market, With this view an act 104 

| | : - | | pa 


which it was impoſſible to fix any bounds g they were thrown at once, from one 
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paſſed to enable them to export their tea to America free of all duties here, and 
ſubject only to 3d, per pound duty, paabi in America, By this expedient they 

were enabled to offer it at a low price; and it was expected the conſequence 
would prove that the Colonies would be tempted by it; a precedent gained for 
taxing them, and at the ſame time the company relieved. Ships were, there. 
fore, fitted out; and large cargoes ſent, The ſnare was too groſs to eſcape the 
notice of the Colonies. They ſaw it, and ſpurned at it, They refuſed to admit 
the tea; and at Bos rox ſome perſons in diſguiſe buried it in the ſea, -Had 
our governors in this caſe ſatisfied themſelves with requiring a compenſation 
from the province for the damage done, there is no doubt but it would have been 
granted. Or had they proceeded no farther in the infliction of puniſhment, than 
ſtopping up the port and deſtroying the trade of Boſton, till compenſation was 
made, the province might poſſibly have ſubmitted, and a ſufficient ſaving would 
have been gained for the honour of the nation. But having hitherto proceeded 


without wiſdom, they obſerved now no bounds in their reſentment, To the Bof. 
ton port bill was added a bill which deſtroyed the chartered government of the 


province; a bill which withdrew from the juriſdiction of the province, perſons 
who in particular caſes ſhould commit murder; and the Quebec bill. At the 


ſame time a ſtrong body of troops was ftationed at Beſton to enforce obedience tw 


| theſe bills. 


All who knew any thing of the temper of the Colonies ſaw that the effect | 
of all this ſudden accumulation of vengeance, would probably be not intimi- 


dating but exaſperating them, and driving them into a general revolt, But our i - 


miniſters had different apprehenſions. 'i hey believed that the malecontents in |} 


the Colony of Maſſachuſett's were a ſmall party. headed by a few factious men; 


that the majority of the people would take .. ſide of government, as ſoon as || 
they ſaw a force among them capable of ſupporting them; that, at worſt, the] 
Colonies in general would never make a common cauſe with this province; and] 
that, the iſſue would prove, in a few months, order, tranquillity, and ſubmiſſion, 


Every one of theſe apprehenſions was falſified by the events that followed. 


When the bills I have mentioned came to be carried into execution, the whole] 
Province was thrown into confuſion. Their courts of juſtice were ſhut up, and all] 
government was diſſolved, The commander in chief found it neceſſary to for- 
tify himſelf in BosTor ; and the other Colonies immediately reſolved to make a 


common cauſe with this Colony. 


So ſtrangely miſinformed were our miniſters, that this was all a ſurpriſe upon PF 
them. They took fiight, therefore; and once more made an effort to retreat; 

he molt ungracious one that can well be imagined, A propoſal was] 
ſent to the Colonies, called Conciliatory 3 and the ſubſlance of which was, that 


but indeed t 


if any of them would taiſe ſuch ſums as thould be demanded of them by taxing 
themſelves, the Parliament would torbear to tax them. — It will be ſcarcely 
believed, hereafter, that ſuch a propoſal evuld be thought coveiliatory, It was 
only telling them 4 © If you wil 


In(ult; and rejefted it with diflain, 


At the time this conceſſion was tranſmitted to fwerica, open hoſtiliiies were! 


not begun, In the {word our minilters thought they had Ill a reſource which 
would immediately ſettle all diſputes, They conſidered the people of New: Ange 
land as nothing but a mob, who would be ſoon routed and forced into obedience, 
It was even believed, that a ſew thouſands of our army might march through all 


America, and make all quiet wherever they went, Under this convition our mi- ; 
niſters did not dread urging the Province of Maſſachy/ett's Bay into rebellion, by 


ordering the army to ſeize their flores, and to take up ſome of their leading men. 
—— The attempt was made. — The people fled immediately to arms, — 
| | | 4 6 | | pe Cc 


| Wil tax yourſelves BY OUR ORDER, WE will fave Þ 
„ gurfelves the trouble of taxing yen.“ — They received the propoſal as an f 
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pelled the attack,—— A confiderable part of the flower of the Britiſh army has 
been deſtroyed.— Some of our belt Generals, and the braveſt of our troops, 


are now diſgracefully and miſerably impriſoned at Bo/ton,—— A horrid civil war 
is commenced ;——And the Empire is diſtradted and convulſed. 


Can it be poſſible to think with patience of the policy that has brought us into 


theſe circumſtances ? Did ever Heaven puniſh the vices of a people more ſeverely 
by darkening their counſels ? How great would be our happineſs could we now 
recal former times, and return to the policy of the laſt reigns ?—But thoſe times 
are gone, ——] will, however, beg leave for a few moments to look back to them; 


and to compare the ground we have left with that on which we find ourſelves. 
This muſt be done with deep regret ; but it forms a neceſſary part of my pre- 


ſent deſign. 


In thoſe times our Colonies, foregoing every advantage which they might de- 


rive from trading with foreign nations, conſented to (end only to us whatever it: 
was for our intereſt to receive from them; and to receive only from us whatever 


it was for our intereſt to ſend to them. They gave up the power of making 


ſamptuary laws, and expoſed themſelves to all the evils of an increaſing and 
! waſteful luxury, becauſe we were beneßted by vending among them the mate- 
rials of it. The iron with which Providence had bleſſed their country, they were 
required by laws, in which they acquieſced, to tranſport hither, that our people 
| might be maintained by working it for them into nails, ploughs, axes, &c. And, 


in ſeveral inftances, even one Colony was not allowed to ſupply any neigh bour- 


ing Colonies with commodities, which could be conveyed to them from hence. 


—— But they yielded much farther, They conſented that we ſhould have the 


appointment of one branch of their legiſlature. By recognizing as their King, 


a King reſident among us and under our influence, they gave us a negative on 


all their laws, By allowing an appeal to us in their civil diſputes, they gave us 


[1 likewiſe the ultimate determination of all civil cauſes among them. ——In thort, 
They allowed us every power we could deſire, except that of taxing them, and 
| interfering in their internal legiſlations: And they had admitted precedents which, 


even in theſe inſtances, gave us no inconſiderable authority over them. By pur- 


| chaſing our goods they paid our taxes; and by allowing us to regulate their 
trade in any manner we thought moſt for our advantage, they enriched our mer- 
Chants, and helped us to bear our growing burdens. They fought our battles 


with us, They ploried in their relation to us. All their gains centered among 


us; and they always ſpoke of this country and looked to it as their home. 


Such was the ſtate of things. —— What is it now? | 

Not contented withM degree of power, ſufficient to ſatisfy any reaſonable am 
bition, we have attempted to extend jt, —--= Not contented with drawing 
from them a large revenue dreck, We have endeavoured to proevre one ae 
by an Atithoritative ſeizure 4 and, in order to gain a pe pyomegorn in this way, have 
choſen to hazard millions, acquired by the peacealle intereourle of trade.z== 


Vile policy | What a ſcourge is government ſo evnduttel f==—=tHad we never 


deſerted our old ground i Had we novrilhed and favoured Aerie, with a view 
t9 commerce, inſteacd of conſidering it as a country to be gaverned ; Had we 
like a liberal and wiſe people, rejviced to fee a multitude of tree ates branches 
forth from ourſelves, al enjoying independent legiſlatures ſimilar to gur own; 
Had we aimed at binding them to us only by the tyes of alteftion and interelt ; 
and contented ourſelves with a moderate power rendered durable by being lenient 


and friendly, an umpire in their differences, an aid to them in improving their 


own free governments, and their common bulwark againſt che ailaulis of foreign 
enemies: Had this, | ſay, been our policy und temper ;z there is nothing ſo great 
or happy that we might not have expected, With their increase our ſtrength 
would have increaſed, A growing ſurplus in the revenue might have been gained 
which, invariably applied to the gradual diicharge of the national debt, wouid 


* 
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have delivered us from the ruin with which it threatens us. The Liberty of 
America might have preſerved our Liberty; and, under the direction of a patriot 
king or wife miniſter, proved the means of reſtoring to us our almoſt loſt conſti. 
tution, Perhaps, in time, we might alſo have been hrought to ſee the neceſſity 
of carefully watching and reſtricting our paper-credit: And thus we might have 
repained ſafety ; and, in union with our Colonies, have been more than a match 
for every enemy, and riſen to a ſituation of honour and dignity never before known 
amongſt mankind.——But I am forgetting myſelf ——Our Colonies are likely to 
be lof for ever. Their love is turned into hatred ; and their reſpect for our po. 
vernment into reſentment and abhorrence.—— We ſhall ſee more diſtinctly what 
a calamity this is, and the obſervations 1 have now made will be confirmed, by 
attending to the following facts. N 


Our Amerfcan Colonies, particularly the Northern ones, have been for ſome 


TT the very happieſt Rate of welety; or, in that middle Rate of elvilization, 


between its frft rude and its laſt reed and eorrupt Rate, Old countries eo: 
fit, generally, of three elaffes of people; a GENTRY A YEOMANKY 4 Ald A 
PRASAHFRY: (The Colonies evafilt only of a body of YEOMANKRY 1 
by agrleuſtuyre, and all independent, and nearly upen a level z in conſequence of 


Which, (nee 19 a boundleſs extent of eguntry, the means of ſubſiſtence are ro- 


_ Evixed w 


kauf difficulty, and the tempiations te witkedveſa are (Þ Ineanfiderable, 
that exeentians (8) are ſoſdam known amang them, Fram henee ariſes an en- 


couragement to papulatſon ſa great, that in ſame of the Calenſes they dovble þ 


thelr own number in fifteen years 4 In others, In eighteen years 4 and in all, taken 
one with another, In twenty-five years. ——Zueh an inereaſe Was, I believe, never 
before known, It demonſtrates that they muſt live at their eaſe ; and' be free from 


thoſe cares, oppreMions, and diſeaſes which depopulate and ravage luxurious ſtates, | 


With the population of the Colonies has Inereafed thelr trade but much faſter, 


On account of the gradual introduQion of luxury among them. In 1723 
the exports te Pex/plvania were 16,000 l. In 1942 they were Toros 1.2 In 
1757 they were increaſed to 268,426 1, and in 1774 te half a million, 

he exports to all the Colonies in 1944 were 640,114], [hn 1758, they 


were increaſed to 1,832,948 1, and in 1773, to three millions, (e) And the pre- 5 
| the Colonies ſince F 
the year 1764, our trade with them would have been this year double to what 


bability is, that, had it not been for the diſcontents among 


it was in 1773 ; and that in a few years more, it would not have been poſſible 


for the whole kingdom, though conſiſting only of manufacturers, to ſupply the 


American demand, 


This trade, it ſhould be conſidered, was not only thus an increaſing trade; | 
but it was a trade in which we had no rivals; a trade certain, conſtant, and I; 
- uninterrupted ; and which, by the ſhipping employed in it, and the naval ſtores I} 
ſupplied by it, contributed greatly to the ſupport of that navy which 1s our Þ 
Viewed in theſe lights it was an object unſpeakably Þ 
important. But it will appear ſtill more ſo if we view it in its connexions and 


chief national ſtrength. 


dependencies. It is well known, that our trade with Africa and the Weft 


(a) Excepting the Negroes in the Southern Colonies, who probably will now either ſoon become Þ 
extinct, or have their condition changed into that of Freemen,——lt is not the fault of the Colonies Þ 
They have made laws to prohibit Þ 
the importation of them ; but theſe laws have always had a negative put upon them here, becauſe | 


that they have among them ſo many of theſe unhappy people. 


of thei tendency to hurt our Negro trade. 


(% In the County of Suffolk, where Boſton is, there has not been, I am informed, more than 


one execution theſe 18 years. | | . : 1 
(c) Mr. Burke (in his excellent and admirable Speech on moving his reſolutions for conciliation 
with the Colonies, P. 9, &c.) has ſhewn, that our trade to the Colonies, including that to Africa and 
the Weſt-Indies, was in 1 72 nearly equal to the trade which wecarried on with the whole world at 
the beginning of this Century. | ; 
5 EE 9 | | | Indies 


E 
Tudies cannot eaſily ſubſiſt without it. And, upon the whole, it is undeniable, 
that it has been one of the main 1 of our opulence and ſplendour; and 
that we have, in a great meaſure, been indebted to it for our ability to bear 
a debt ſo much heavier, than that which, fifty years ago, the wiſeſt men thought 
would neceſſarily ſink us. | | | 
This ineſtimable prize, and all the advantages connected with America, we 
are now throwing away, Experience alone can ſhew what calamities muſt fol- 
low. It will indeed be altoniſhing if this kingdom can bear ſuch a loſs with- 
out dreadful conſequences. Theſe conſequences have been amply repreſented 
by others; and it is needleſs to enter into any account of them——At the time 
we (hall be feeling them——The Empire diſmembered j the blood vf thouſands 
ſhed in an \inrighteous quartel dur Krength exhauſte z our Mmerchaiits breaks 
ing; bur manufacturers Narving z our debts increaſing; the teveniie Ning 4 
the funds totterlng « and all the miſeries ok a public bankruptcy impending 


| At ſich a cr ſhould our natural enemies, eager för BUF Full, ſeise the Oppor⸗ 
| ad! apprehevifivy is tee diltrelling.==Let us view this fuhject in 
auother light. | 


On this evcafien, partievlar attention fheuld be given te the prefent 81K» 
eur an firvation of this kingdom, This is s elrenmitanee of the wimoſt im- 
I portanee 4 and as | am affald it is net meh eenfidered, 1 will beg leave te give 

1 @ diftinfh accaunt ef It, 5 3 
A the Ravervrien, the Serie af the klngdam amounted, according ta (a) 
| Davenant's account, ic eighteen millions and a half,.-—From the AvceranionN 
| to the year 1778, there Were eolned at the mint, near 29 millions of gold and 
in ten years only of this time, or from January 179 to January 1969, there 
were coined elght millions and a half, () But it has appeared lately, that the 
gold ſpeele now left in the kingdom is ne mere than about twelve millions and 


| tion exceeds two or three millions, The whole ſpecie of the kingdom, there. 
| fore, is probably at this time about (e) fourteen or fifteen millions, Of this 
1 ſeveral millions mult be hoarded at the Haut. Our circulating Hecie, therefore, 


the kingdom, 18 mm increaſed, This is paper to a vaſt amount, iſſued in al- 
1 molt every corner of the kingdom; and, particularly, by the Bank or 
1 EnalanD, While this paper maintains its credit it anſwers all the purpoſes of 
1 ſpecie, and is in all reſpects the ſame with money, | 
| Specie repreſents ſome real value in goods or commodities. On the contrary ; 
I paper repreſents nothing immediately but ſpecie, lt is a promiſe or obligation, 
ich the emitter brings himſelf under to pay a given ſum in coin; and it owes 
its currency to the credit of the emitter; or to an opinion that he is able to 
4 make good his engagement; and that the ſum ſpecified may be received upon 
being demanded.—Paper, therefore, repreſents coin; and coin repreſents real 
value. That is, the one is a /ign of wealth. The other is a fon of that gn. 
But farther. Coin is an zniverſal gn of wealth, and will procure it every 


— It will bear any alarm, and ſtand any ſhock. On the contrary. 
a 


ies It can ſtand no ſhock, It is deſtro 
bit {yl /4/p:c:on of danger. | | | 

uſe ] in ſhort, Coin is the baſis of our paper-credit; and were it either all de- 
nk Rroyed, or were only the quantity of it reduced beyond a certain limit, the 


"OM F (a) See Dr, Davenant's works, collected and reviſed by Sir Charles Whitworth, Vol, I, Page 363, | 
nd 6 443, Kc. | . | — 
t at (6) See Conſiderations on Money, Bullion, &c. Page 2 and 11. | 
(c) Or nearly the ſame that it was in Cromævell's time, See Dr. Davenant's works, Vol. I. 
tics Pe 365) No 


paper 


| a half. Not fo much as half a million of Sve, pete has been eolned theſe 
1 fixty years z and It cannot be ſuppeſed, that the quantity of jt now In eireula« 


| appears to be greatly deereaſed, But our wealth, or the quantity of money in 


per, owing its currency to opinion, has only a local and imaginary value, 
yed by the approach of danger; or even the 
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T de 1 
Paper circulation of the kingdom would fink at once. But, were our paper 

deſtroyed, the coin would not only remain, but riſe in value, in proportion 40 
the quantity of paper deſtroyed. | G * 

From this account it follows, that as far as, in any circumſtances, ſpecie i; 
not to be procured in exchange for paper, it repreſents worbing, and is worth 
uebi Ihe ſpecie of this kingdom is incontiderable, compared with thy 
amount of the paper circulating in it, This is generally believed; and, there. 
fore, it is natural to enquire how its eurreney is ſupported.—— The anſwer is 
ealy, It is ſupported in the ſame manner with all other bubbles, Were all to 
demand ſpecie in exchange for their notes, payment could not be made; but, 
at the ſame time that this is known, every one truils, that no alarm producing 
ſuch a demand will happen, while he holds the paper he is poileſſed of; and that 
if it ſhould happen, he will ſtand a chance for being firſt paid; and this makes 
him eaſy. And it alſo makes all with whom he trafficks eaſy.— But let any 
events happen which threaten danger; and every one will become diflident, A 
Tun will take place ; and a bankruptcy follow, | | 

This is an account of what has often happened in private credit. And it is 
alſo an account of what wz// (if no change of meaſures takes place) happen 
ſome time or other in public credit. The deſcription I have given of our paper— 
circulation implies, that nothing can be more delicate or hazardous. It is an 
immenſe fabrick, with its head in the clouds, that is continually trembling with 
every adverſe blaſt and every fluctuation of trade; and which, like the baſeleſs fa. 
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brick of a viſion, may in a moment vaniſh, and leave no wreck behind. — Ihe de- th. 4 
| with | 
only, 
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ſtruction of a few books at the Bank; an improvement in the art of forgery; the 
landing of a body of French troops on our coaſts ; inſurreQions threatening a re- 
volution in government; or any events that ſhould produce a general panic, how- 
ever groundleſe, would at once annihilate it, and leave us without any Other wecdiurn 
of traffic, than a quantity of /pecze ſcarcely equal in amount to the money now 
drawn from the public by the caxes. It would, therefore, become impoſſible to 
pay the taxes. 'The revenue would fail, Near a hundred and forty millions 
of property would be deſtroyed. The whole frame of povernment would fall 
to pieces; and a ſtate of nature would take place, What a dreadful fitua- 
tion? It has never had a parallel among munkind ; except at one time in 
France after the eſtabliſhment there of the Royal Mi/7/ippt Bank, In 1920 this bank 
broke (a); and, after involving for ſome time the whole kingdom in a golden 
dream, ſpread through it in one Cay, deſolation and ruin.—— Ihe diſtreſs at- 
tending ſuch an event, in this free country, would be greater than it was in 
France. Happily for that kingdom, they have ſhot this gulph. Paper-credit 
has never ſince recovered itſelf there; and their circulating cath conſiſts now all 
of ſolid coin, amounting, I am informed, to no leſs a ſum than 1500 millions 
of Livres; or near 67 millions of pounds ſterling. This gives them unſpeak- 
able advantages; aud, joined to that quick reduction of their debts which is 
inſeparable (7) from their nature, places them on a ground of ſafety which we 
have reaſon to admire and envy, | 


Theſe ate ſubjects on which I ſhould have choſen to be ſilent, did 1 not think 
it neceſſary, that this country ſhould be apprised and Wathed of the danger 


eie yes Sir fares Steuart's Kngquity inte the Principles of political Oeronomy, Vol, I. Book 4, 
fa 43; 5 : 

650 hett gehts ent chiefly of money ralph by ahnpitles of Hives, art ähnultles, antielpatioi 
ef taxes for (ive kene, en Dining the whule fat war Hiey aden ts their Pee AHAWINE 
ealy zs millions ftefling, according ts fir fames Hieuart's account g Whereas we added ty theſe a4- 
Hulkſes near 62 millions. th eonſaguents the rofors of the mature of their debts, ag well as of 110 
management they ars new wing tor hattening the reduction of them, they muſt in a few y.a1s; 
I peace rantinues, be freed from molt of their lncumbrancesz while we probably (Ane event eomes 
Ten that will anburthen us a once, thall continue with them all upon us, 1 hich 
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18 
which threatens it, This danger is created chiefly by the national debt, High 
taxes are neceſlary to ſupport a great public debt z and & large ſupply of cath is 
neceſſary to ſupport high taxes, IT'hls caſh we owe to our paperz and, in pro» 
ortion to our paper, mult be the produQtiveneſs of our taxes, —King Wil- 
llam's wars drained the TRI of its ſpecie, This ſunk the revenue, and 
9 


diſtreſſed government. In 1694 the Baxk was eſtabliſhed ; and the kingdom 
was provided with a ſubſtitute for ſpecie, The taxes became again produttive, 
The revenue roſe z and government was relleved.— Ever fince that period our 
paper and taxes have been increaſing together, and ſupporting one another; and 
one reaſon, undoubtedly, of the late increaſe in the productiveneſs of our taxes 
has been the increaſe of our paper, | | | 
Was there no public debt, there would be no occaſion for half the preſent 
taxes, Our paper-circulation might be reduced, The balance of trade would 


turn in our favour, Specie would flow in upon us. The quantity of property 


| deſtroyed by a failure of paper. credit (ſhould it in ſuch circumſtances happen) 
would be 140 millions leſs; and, therefore, the ſhock attending it would be 


| tolerable, But, in the preſent ſtate of things, whenever any calamity or panic 
| ſhall produce ſuch a failure, the ſhock attending it will be iatolerable. May 
Heaven ſoon raiſe up for us ſome great ſtateſman who ſhall ſee theſe things; and 


enter into effeCtual meaſures, if not now too late, for extricating and preſerve 


ing us! 


Public banks are, undoubtedly, attended with great conveniencies. But 
they alſo do great harm; and, if their emiſſions are not reſtrained, and conducted 
with great wiſdom, they may prove the moſt pernicious of all inſtitutions; not 
only, by ſubſtituting ickitious for real wealth; by increaſing luxury; by raiſing 


the prices of proviſions; by concealing an unfavourable balance of trade; and 


—— ——— — —  —  — 


us; raiſe the price of bullion z and carry oft our ſpecie. 


by rendering a kingdom incapable of bearing any internal tumults or external 
attacks, without the danger of a dreadful couvulſion : but, particularly, by be- 
coming inſtruments in the hands of miniſters of ſtate to increaſe their influence, 
to leſſen their dependence on the people, and to keep up a deluſive ſhew of pub- 
lic proſperity, when perhaps, ruin may be near. There is, in truth, nothing 


that a government may not do with ſuch a mine at its command as a public 


Bank, while it can maintain its credit; nor, therefore, is there any thing more 
likely to be tMPROPERLY and DANGEROUSLY uſed,——But to return to what 


may be more applicable to our own ſtate at preſent, 


Among the cauſes that may produce a failure of paper-credit, there are two 
which the preſent quarrel with America calls upon us particularly to conſider, 
The firſt is,“ An unfavourable balance of trade,” This, in proportion to the 
depree in which it takes place, muſt turn the courſe of —_— exchange apainſt 


he danger to which 


this would expoſe us is obvious; and it has been much increaſed by the new 
e 


coinage of the * ſpecie which begun in 1772. Before this nn t 
| 0 


greateſt 
. of our gold coin being light, but the ſame in currency as if it had been 


eavy, always remained in the kingdom. But, being now full weight, wheti- 
ever a Wrong balance of foreign trade alters the courſe of exchange, and gold in 
coin becomes of leſs value than in 4/1, thete is reaſon to fear, that it will be 
melted down in ſuch great quantities, and exported ſo falt, as in a little thme to 
leave none behind 4 (a) the conſequence of Which mult prove, that the whole 


ſuperſtructure 


(4) Me, Fievwndes in the difpute between him and Mf, Eeete, eentended for a reduftion of the 
Aandard of ler, One of his reaſuns Was, that It would render the Ailver: eeln more commentiurats 
to the wants of the natlenj and EHEGK MAS ARA PARER- CEE. == My, Conpvif, Bir 
Ae NewTen's ſueseſfſür in the mint, has propoſe, in direet eantradiftion ts the laws new in 
belag, that all the bullion Imported inte the kingdam (vv be carried ite the mint ta bs eelned þ 
and only coln allowed ta be exported, The helght, he ſays, of Paper-ervdit is the trengelt a7 
* gyment for trying this and eve'y of ber method that le likely to incieals the c age, For whillh 


10 Paper - 


this will operate too ſlowly; and, by raiſing the price of 


beesme in eomparifon with that of bullion, and the faſter It vaniſhed z and con. 
ſequently, the more neceſſary it became to evin again, and the greater loſs fel 


ſequences might have praved very ſerious, I am by ne means ſufficiently jy, 


jo 


wWauld defiroy Wh e lb a failure of the 8 any conſider 
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ſuperſtrufAure of paper-credit, now ſupported by it, will break down. The (rem 
only remedy, in ſuch circumſtances, is an increaſe of — at the mint. put P 
ullion, will only in. 
creaſe the evil,—lt is the Bans that at ſuch à time mult be the immediate ſuffer. 
er: For it js from thence that thoſe who want coin for any purpoſe will alway, 
draw it. | | | 
For many years hefore 1552, 2 vg of gold in Su/lion had been from » to 
or 4 pes cent, hig her than in win. This was a temptation to melt down and ey. 
ort the evin, which could not he tefilted, Hence aroſe a demand for it on thy ever, | 
ANK j and, conſequently, the neeeflity of vob yg bullion at a loſs for a new ton of 
coinage, Nut the more coin the Haut procured In this way, the lower its pres found 


tion fr 
| . | on for 
upon the Hauk. — — Had things continued much longer in this train, the con. deduct 
formed to be able to aflign the enuſes which have produced the change that hap. 5800 
pene in 1972, But, without doubt, the ſtate of things that took place before 10 this 


rove 
ring 
But tl 
that it 
ternal 
$ott 
hear 0 


that year, muſt be expected to return, Ihe ſluduatlons of trade, in its beſt tate, of the 


ender this unavoidable, Hut the conteſt with our Colonies has a tendency to of leſs 
ring it on ſooh ; and to ineteaſe unſpeakably the diſtreſs attending it. Know! 
f Know that the balance of trade with them is gteatly in our favour z (a) and nem 
that this balaice is paid partly by direct temittances of bulllon ; and 110 „e ate 
by ejjevitols ketalttauees though 67%, Prengel, Haß, Ke. Whith dithihi th 6 
lie balaiies agaigtt us with thelt ie the lat got they have partiet 
een employed in paying their debts, Without _— 6 them; and their es, 17745 
Ortstieſs aneh temſttäpess för that purpoſe have eohtkſhuteg £6 FERder the enefs ie Pu 
alanee of trade more faponfahſe £6 us, 6d, ale (it £6nJundtigh With the late he {11 
eperations of the Hank) 19 ip wp auf funds: ele FemIHAREES are AW een“ Fat the 
4 3 and a year Of Ewe will determine, if this eggteſ oy Bn, ROW far we can fl. * 
ſuſtaln ſuch a loſs without ſuffrring the conſpguences | have geſerlhed ... Iain 
The ſecond event, rulngus to our paper elreulation, which may ariſe fram our and af 
tiptitte with America, is a deficiency in the revenue, As a failure of 0 116 we har 
able Uimi- fate of 

then m 


elttoy bur paper. The Bank Is 


fititioh of it, Wu | 1111 of our paper; 
ati the fp} ort f the Bai Is the credit bf govetnment. Its prineſpal aaf Aoveg 
att u capital bf Heat eleven millions leut to povertittent 3 and obey envy 10% 
advanced is & vast aineunt on the Jatd-taxy Sinking ſubd; Esehequet Bille 111166 
Navy Hills, Ke. Should; therefite; deficicnies 16 the Fevene bring Rover Hen RIA e 
under any dificultics all thefs ſpeüfſties Wöuſch ſoſe thelf value; He the Buy Bb A 

8rd Geverpmentz 48d all private ang poop eredit; World Fall tg 1 ns 

Jet any ene hefe imagine; What Waufe oy op tollew: Weft I th ſyſpetiet 8 U E 

by the public in general, that the taxes Were f6 fallen; as net tf prodlee eren 

te pay the le af the pyhlis debts, helides hearing the 6 ee 
the natian 4 and that, in grder 10 ſupply the deficiency and ig hide the ea m__ N 
had been neceflary in any ane year ta anticipate the taxes, and ta barrew 10 1 
the Hank. ——In ſuch circumſtances I can ſcarcely daubt, but an alarm wou Wal 
« n _—_ ufineſs of money at home, Merchants and Bankers areMbetweer 
10 * 5 2 — e , of ng quantity of ſpecie for their home wo f (4) hu 
ff and as Paper-ctedit brings money to the Merchants to be exported, the yy may go nay und 66 
4% ſenſibly, and not E MISS E TILL 1T f 100 LATE And where aper-Ghealt e (b) * 
* and inerealing, if the money be exported and the coinage decreaſe, THAT CREDIT 3 i eee, e 
Qt AF ONECt For Want of a propottionable quantity of Spetie, Which alone can ſupport 1 inn ear n. 
n kme of ulffreſs.“ zee Mr. Condeit's Obſervations 6h the ſtate of eur Quld and Silver Coin ported 
in 1546, Page 46 to 46, : «American Colonies ringe an 
f the exports ko, and Imports from the NottheAmerican Colonies a 
EA 4 . in — favour appears ts have been, for 11 years before 177% 0 FA 
ge 


ner @ WIlfion and u Hf anavally.. | Z ſpread 


T3 | 
ſpreml of the moſt dangerous tendeney.—— The next foreign war, ſhould ft 
rove half as expenſive as the laſt, will probably occaſion ſuch a deficiency ; and 
bring our affairs to that criſis towards whith they have been long tending... 
But the war with America has a greater tendency to do this; and the reaſon 1s, 
that it affects our reſources more; and is attended more with the danger of In- 
ternal diſturbances, | | | ho 
Some have made the proportion ef our trade depending on North Amerlea to be 
near ON ff HALT. A moderate computation makes it a THIRD, (a) Let it, hows 
ever, be ſuppoſed to be only a FoUR Th, I will venture to ſay, this 1s a propor- 
tion of our foreign trade, the loſs of which, when it comes to be felt, will be 
found Inſupportable, —[n the article of Tobacco alone It will eauſe a dedue- 
tion from the Com of at leaſt Nr per ann, (6) including the duties pald 
on foreign commodinies purchaſed by the exportation of tobacco, Let the whola 
deductlen from the revenue be ſuppoſed to be only half a million, This alone is 
more than the kingdom ean at preſent bear, without having recourſe to addl- 
tional taxes in order to defray the common and neceſſary * of pegee, But 
to this muſt be added a deductlion from the produce of the Exci/es, In conſequentes 
of the increaſe of the * of the diffleultles of our merehants and manufuckurers 
of leſs national wealth, and a retrenehment of luxury. There 14 no polftbility of 
Knowing to what theſe dedudtions' may ambunt. When the evils produeing 
them begin, they will Proceed rapidly ; and they may end in a general week befor 
we ate aware bf any danger. | . 
in order to give & clearer view bf this fubject, 1 Will in an Appendix, fate 
particularly the national expenditure and ineeinne For eleven Feats, From 1764 £6 
134: From that aeedunk it Will e that the MONEY FAWH evefy FEAF fföm 
ile public by the taxes, falls but little erk of a fu equal te the whole, (hefe of 
Ihe kingdom; and that; notwhihAlanding the ats inefsgſe iy the produrtiverety 
gf the txes, the whole fyrplys of the national infams has nat exceeded 42aneal] 
I un (e Thie js 8 furplys ſa Ingantiderable as ta he fearcely ſufficient to guard 
gain the defieſencits ang OM the camman k fluctuations of bag trade 
and of hams canſumpffon. It is nothine when confidered as the only fund 
we have for paying off a debt of N We we eontifitied in 2 
tate of profbiind Nees, it cbuſd not nano adinitted of any difnihitien; What 
then mult follow; when one of the möſt profitable branches of but trade 1s d6- 
Wiltoyed 3 when a tk of the Empite is Joſt 5 when an additioh of many 
ills is macſe to the piiblie debt; die When, at the fame tie, perhaps; lone 
Amilſions ate taken away From the FEVER ue = thudder at this f 
Asten ON AN ba 86 BERIEOUS; sab FHINK Of NOFHING 
r A REFRAAF: 2 


Pe . IV. Of ihe Honour of the Nation as affocted by the Far 
teh America, 
Þ 


NE of the pleas far eantinuing the canteſt with Auerica, is if Phat eur 

i honour js engaged z and that we cannot naw recede withaut the molt 

f umiliatin canceiligns,” | pe? 

With reſpett to this, it is proper to obſerve, that a diſtin tion ſhould be made 

between the nation, and its rulers, It is melancholy that there ſhould be ever 

(4) Bee the ſubſtance of the evidence on the petition preſented by the Ania Planters and Ner- 
hants to the Houle of Cormnions, as it was Introduced at the B Ak, and ſummed up by Mr, Groven, 

(b) "he annual average of the payments into the Excheqiier, on account of the dutles on tos 

nee wes for Ave yedts, from 1750 10 17.74 2194117 |, extluſive of the payments from Seat /afda==s 

ear one half bf the Lacke trade is earfled on from Scotland 5 and above fois fþfibs of the tobaceu 


ported is after nds exported to Fravce, Cermary and other countries. From Fraxce alone It 
einge analy Into the Kingdom 1 am informed, about t $6,660 |, If MOARF, | 
OTE, hg, alas! the parting year the duties en tobazee In ENMEEAMb brought Into the 
Web ogy no jeſs a ſum than 710 þ | 4 | 
le hee the Appendix, 


© any 


nothin 
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any reaſon for making ſuch, a diſtinction. A government is, or ought: » 


g but an inſtitution for ng nog br for carrying into executiont 

of the owe: But ſo far is this from being in general the fact, that the mes. 
ſures of government, and the ſenſe of the people, are ſometimes in direct oppoſi. 
tion to one another; nor does it often happen that any certain concluſion can be 
drawn from the one to the other, --—l will not pretend to determine, whether, 
in the preſent inſtance, the diſhonour attending a retreat would belong to the 
nation at large, or only to the perſons in power whe guide its affairs, Let it be 
N. 0 though probably far from true, that the majority of the kingdom favour 
the preſent menſures. No good oy could be drawn from hence againit te. 
ceding, The diſgrace to which a kingdom mult ſubmit by making eonceffions, 
Is not ing to that of belug the aggreſſors in an unrighteous quarrel 4 and dignity, 
in ſuch elreumſtances, confiſts in retracting freely, ſpeedily, and magnanimouſly, 
== of, (to adopt, on this occaſion, words which I have heard applied to thi; 
very purpoſe, in a great affembly, by a peer to whom this — 2 has often leok. 
ed as its dellverer, and whoſe Il fate of health at this awful moment of public 
danger every friend to Britain mult deplore) te adopt, I fay, the words of thi 


Freak man — 40 REETITUPE is DIGNITY, OPPRESSION ONLY 16 MERAN NIA 
(] | | 


AND JUSTICE, HONOUR!) 


Iwill add, that PURE CA, no leſs than true Hoxoun, requires us to retra@, 


For the time may come when, if it is not done voluntarily, we op” As obliged to 


reſſes, which | 
we now deny to equity and humanity, and the prayers of America, The poli. 
\bility of this appears 
will bring upon us __—_— indeed, * greater than the worſt rancour can 

a 


do it; and find ourſelves under a neceſſity of granting that to our d 
plainly from the preceding pages ; and ſhould it happen, it 
wiſh to ſee accumulated on a kingdom already too much diſhonoured.-—L.et the 


reader think here what we are doing, —— A nation, once the protector of Liberty 
in diſtant countries, and the ſcourge of tyranny, changed into an enemy to LI. 


berty, and engaged in endeavouring to reduce to ſervitude its own brethren, —— 
A great and enlightened nation, not content with a controulin 
lions of people which gave it every reaſonable advantage, inſiſting upon ſuch aÞ 


ſupremacy over them as would leave them nothing they could call their own, 
and carrying deſolation and death — them for diſputing it. What can be 
more ignominious ? How have we felt for the brave 25 in their ſtruggle 
with the Genocſe, and afterwards with the French government? Did Genoa or 
France want more than an abſolute command over their property and legiſ. 


Iations ; vor the power of binding them in all caſes whatſoever ? — The Cor- þ 


ficans hud been ſubject to the Genor/e ; but, finding it difficult to keep them in 


ſubjection, they rn them to the French, —— All ſuch ceflions of one people 
by another are diſpraceful to human nature. But if our claims are juſt, may not | 


we alſo,” it we pleaſe, DE the Colonies to France ? — [There is, in truth, no 
other difference between theſe two caſes than that the Cor/icans were not deſcended 


from the people who governed them, but that the Americans are, 


There are ſome who ſeem to be ſenſible, that the authority of one country over 
another, cannot be diſtinguithed from the ſervitude of one country to another; 
and that unleſs different communities, as well as different parts of the ſame com- 
munity, are united by an equal repreſentation, all ſuch authority is inconſiſtent 
with the principles of Civil Liberty. But they except the caſe of the Colonies 
and Great Britain; becauſe the Colonies are communities which have branched 
forth from, and which, therefore, as they think, belong to Britain, Had the 


_ Colonies been communities of foreigners, over whom we wanted to acquire do- 


minion, or even to extend a dominion before acquired, they are ready to adwit 


that their reſiſtance would have been juſt, —-In my opinion, this is the ſame with 


ſaying, that the Colonies ought 40 be worſe off than the reſt of mankind, becauſe 
they are our own Hrethreu. 5 
| | -— TR | | Again, 
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Again. The United Provinces of Holland were once ſubject to the San 
monarchy z but, provoked by the violation of their charters z by levies of money, 
without their conſevt ; by the introduction of Spaniſh troops among them z by 
innovations in their antient modes of government and the reſection of their pe- 
titions, they were driven to that reſiſtance which we and 11l the world have ever 
ſince admired ; and which has given birth to one of the greateſt aud 3 Re- 
publics that ever exifted, ——— Let any one read alſ', the hiſllory of the war 
which the Athenians, from a thirſt of Empire, made on the “ mo in Sicily, u 
people derived from the ſame origin with them 3 and let him, if he can, avoid 
rejoleing In the defeat of the Athenians, | 

Let him, likewiſe, read the account of the ſpelal war among the Romans, The 
allied ſtates of Tay had ſought the battles of Rowe, and contributed by thelx 
valour and treaſure to its conqueſts and grandeur, They elalmed, therefore, the 
rights of Roman eltizens, aud a ſhare With them In legiſlatlon, The Romans, 
dildaining to make thoſe thelr /#//oav: e/timenr, whom they had always looked upon 
as their /e, would nat comply yz and a War followed, the moſt horrible in 
the annals of mankind, which ended in the ruin of the Roman Republie, The 
feelings of every Briton in this eaſe muſt faree him to approve the conduct of the 
Allies, and to condemn the proud and ungrateful Romans, 

But not only le the preſent conteſt with America thus diſgraceful to us, becauſe 


| Inconſiſtent with our own feelings in fimilar caſes ; but alſo hecauſe condemned 
| by our own practice in former times, The Colonies are perſuaded that they are 
Þ fighting for Liberty, Woe ſee them — to this perſuaſion every private ads 


vantage, If miſtaken, and though guilty of irregularities, they ſhould be par- 
doned by a people whoſe anceſtors have given them ſo many examples of ſimilar 
conduct. Ex Ap ſhould venerate the attachment of Liberty amidſt all its ex- 
ceſſes ; and, inſtead of indignation or ſcorn, it would be moſt becoming them, 
in the preſent inſtance, to declare their applauſe, and to ſay to the Colonie 


| ++ We excuſe your miſtakes, We admire your ſpirit, It is the ſpirit that has 


more than once ſaved our/e/ve;, We aſpire to no dominion over you, We 


| *« underſtand the rights of men too well to think of taking from you the ineſtim- 


| alas! it often happens in t 
ple who cry out moſt vehemently for Liberty to themſelves are the moſt unwilling 


RY 


able privilege of governing yourſelves ; and, inſtead of employing our power 
'« for any ſuch purpoſe, we offer it to you as a friendly and guardian power, to 
be a mediator in your quarrels; a protection againſt your enemies; and an 
aid to you in eſtabliſhing a plan of Liberty that ſhall make you great and 


F happy, In return, we aſk nothing but your gratitude and your commerce,” 


'This would be a —_—_— worthy of a brave and enlightened nation, But 
ie Political World as it does in Religion, that the peo- 


to grant it to others, 5 | 
One of the molt violent enemies of the Colonies has pronounced them „ all 
„Mr. Locke's diſciples,” Glorious title! — How ſhameful is it to make 
war againſt them for that reaſon ? . | 
But farther, This war is diſgraceful on account of the perſuaſion which led 
to it, and under which it has been undertaken, 'The general cry was laſt winter, 
that the people of NRW ENGLAND were a body of cowards, who would at once be 
reduced to ſubmiſſion by a hoſtile look ſrom our troops, In this light were they 
held up to public derifion in both Houſes of Parliament ; and it was this perſua» 
lion that, probably, induced a Nobleman of the firſt weight in the ſtate to recom» 
mend, at the pnfling of the Bo/ton Port Bl, coercive meaſures ; hinting at the 
lame time, that the appearance of hoſtilities would be ſufficient, and that all 
would be ſoon over, sINEH CLADE. ———T[ndeed no one can doubt, but that had it 
been believed ſome time ago, that the people of America were brave, more cate 
would have been taken not to provoke them. | 
1 The manner in which this war has been hitherto conducted, renders 
t Kill more diſgraceful.——Ingliſh valour being thought inſufficient to _ 
| C 2 us 
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due the Colonies, the laws and religion of France were eſtabliſhed in Canada, on 
porpoſe to obtain the power of bringing upon them from thence an army of 


French Papiſts, The wild Indians and their own Slaves have been inſtigated to 
attack them; and attempts have been made to gain the aſſiſtance of a large body 
of Raffians, Wirth like views, German troops have been hired ; and the de. 
fence of our Forts and Garriſons truſted in their hands, 

Theſe are meaſures which need no comment. The laſt of them, in particular, 
1 having been carried into execution without the conſent of parliament, threatens 
us with imminent danger; and ſhews that we are in the way to loſe even the Form; 
of the conſtitution. If, indeed, our miniſters can at any time, without 
leave, not only ſend away the national troops, but introduce Foreign troops in 
their room, we lie entirely at mercy ; and we have every thing to dread, | 


SEC T. V. Of the Probability of Succeeding in the War with 
America. 


E T us next conſider how far there is a poſſibility of ſucceeding in the pre. 
ſent war. | — ER 5 | 

Our own people, being unwilling to enliſt, and the attempts to procure armies 
of Ruſſians, Indians, and Canadians having miſcarried ; the utmoſt force we can 
employ, including foreigners, does not exceed, if I am rigntly informed, 30,000 
effective men. Let it, however, be called 40,000. This is the force that is 
to conquer half a million a? lea (a) of determined men fighting on their own 
ground, within fight of their houſes and families, and for that ſacred bleſſing of 
Liberty, without which man is a beaſt, and government a curſe, All hiſtory 
proves, that in ſuch a ſituation, a handful is a match for millions. 

In the Netherlands, a few ſtates thus circumſtanced, withſtood, for thirty years, 
the whole force of the Spaniſh monarchy, when at its zenith ; and at laſt humbled 
its pride, and emancipated themſelves from its tyranny. The citizens of 
SYRACUSE alſo, thus circumſtanced, withſtood the whole power of the Athenians, 
and almoſt ruined them, —The ſame happened in the conteſt between the houſe of 
Auſiria, and the cantons (4) of Savitzerland, ———— There is in this caſe an infinite 
difference between attacking and being attacked ; between fighting to deſtroy, and 
fighting to preſerve, or acquire Liberty.—--Were we, therefore, capable of em- 
P vying a /and force againſt America equal to its own, there would be little pro- 

ability of ſucceſs. But to think of conquering that whole continent with 30,000 
or 40,000 men to be tranſported acroſs the -/?/artic, and fed from hence, and in- 
capable of being recruited aſter any deſeat, —— |'his is indeed a folly fo great, 
that language does not aflord a name for it, | 

With reſpect to our naval force, could it ſail at land as it does at ſea, much 
might be done with it; but as that is impoſſible, Ile or nothing can be done with 
it, which will not hurt owr/c/ves more than the Coloniſis.—— Such of their mari- 
time towns as they cannot guard againſt our fleets, and have not been already 
deſtroyed, they are determined either to give up to our reſentment, or (c) deſtroy 
themſelves : The conſequence of which will be, that theſe towns will be rebuilt 
in ſafer ſituations ; and that we ſhall loſe ſome of the principal pledges by which 
we have hitherto held them in ſubjection.—— As to their trade; having all the 
neceſſaries and the chief conveniencies of life within themſelves, they have no de- 
pendence upon it; and the loſs of it will do them unſpeakable good, by pre- 


(a) A quarter of the inhabitants of every country are fighting men, ——lf, therefore, the Colo- 
nies rag only of two millions of inhabitants, the number of fighting men in them will be half 
a million, | 

(6) See the Appendix to Dr. Zubly's Sermon, preached at the opening of the Provincial Con- 
_ 'greſs of Georgia, | 1 f | 
(e, New YoRx has been long deſerted by the greateſt part of the inhabitants; and they are de- 
teinincd to burn it themſelves, rather than ſuffer us to burn it. 
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1 LC. 0 1 
ſerving them from the evils of luxury and the temptations of wealth; and keep- 
ing them in that ſtate of virtuous ſimplicity which is the greateſt happineſs, I 
know that I am now ſpeaking the ſenſe of ſome of the wiſeſt men in America. It 
has been long their wiſh that Britain would ſhut up all their ports. They wall re- 
joice, particularly, in the laſt reſtraining act. It might have happened, that the 
people would have grown weary of their agreements not to export or import, 
But this act will oblige them to keep theſe agreements ; and confirm their una- 


nimity and zeal. It will alſo furniſh them with a reaſon for confiſcating the eſtates | 


of all the friends of our government among them, and for employing their ſailors, 
who would have been otherwiſe idle, in making repriſals on Britiſh property. 
Their ſhips, before uſeleſs, and conſiſting of many hundreds, will be turned into 
ſhips of war; and all that attention, which they have hitherto confined to trade, 


will be employed in fitting out a naval force for their own defence; and thus the 


way will be prepared for their becoming, much ſooner than they would other- 


wiſe have been, a great maritime power. This act of parliament, therefore, 


Icrowns the folly of all our late meaſures, None who know me, can be- 
lieve me to be diſpoſed to ſuperſtition. Perhaps, however, I am not in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, free from this weakneſs, ——1 fancy 1 ſee in theſe meaſures ſome- 
thing that cannot be accounted for merely by human ignorance. I am inclined 
to think, that the hand of Providence is in them working to bring about ſome 
great ends,—But this leads me to one conſideration more, which I cannot help 
offering to the publick, and which appears to me in the higheſt degree impor- 
ant. | | Ef 
In this hour of tremendous danger, it would become us to turn our thoughts 
ito Heaven, This is what our brethren in the Colonies are doing, From one 
end of North America to the other, they are FasTinNG and PRAYING, But what 
are we doing ?—Shocking thought! we are ridiculing them as Fanatics, and 
ſcoffing at religion. We are running wild after pleaſure, and forgetting every 
thing ſerious and decent at Ma/querades —We are gambling in gaming houſes ; 
trafficking for Boroughs; perjuring ourſelves at Elections; and ſelling ourſelves 
for places. Which fide then is Providence likely to favour ? | 


| 
j 
| 
|| In America we ſee a number of riſing ſtates in the vigour of youth, inſpired 
l 
. Here we ſee an old ſtate, great indeed, but inflated and irreligious; ener- 
* Fvated by luxury; encumbered with debts ; and hanging by a thread,—— Can 


any one look without pain to the iſſue ? May we not expect calamities that ſhall 


recover to reflection (perhaps ta devotion) our Libertines and Atheiſts * 
„ls our cauſe ſuch as gives us reaſon to aſk God to bleſs it Can we in the 
ace of Heaven declare, „ that we are not the aggreſſors in this war; and that 
we mean by it, not to acquire or even preſerve dominion for its own ſake ; 
not conqueſt, or Empire, or the gratification of reſentment ; but ſolely to de- 
liver ourſelves from oppreſſion ; to gain reparation for injury; and to defend 
/ I* ourſelves againſt men who would plunder ar kill us?“ - Remember, reader, 
Frhoever thou art, that there are no other juſt cauſes of war; and that blood 
pilled, with any other views, muſt ſome time or other be accounted for.. 
h ut not to expoſe myſelf by ſaying more in this way, I will now beg leave to 
e 


ny heart in a brief, but earneſt addreſs to my countrymen, 


I am hearing it continually urged——< Are they ak dr ſubjects. . The 


lain anſwer is, they are not your ſubjects. The people of America are no more 


he ſubjeQs of the people of Britain, than the people of York/aire are the ſub- 


:- Qs of the people of Middle/ex. They are your fellow-ſubje&s. | ; 
“ But ave are taxed ; and why ſhould not they be taxed ? — 
ey yourſelves, They infiſt on the ſame privilege, —They are taxed ta ſup- 


9 dort their own governments; and they help alſo to pay your taxes by pur- 


C3 chaſing 


; 
by the nobleſt of all paſſions, the paſſion for being free; and animated by piety, 


ecapitulate ſome of the arguments I have uſed ; and to deliver the feelings of 


Nu are taxed 
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forming your own ?—Suppoſe the worſt, Suppoſe, in oppoſition to all their 


their territories, is a wanton exertion of cruel ambition, which, however common 


of any thing I wiſh, may take place under the Britiſh Empire. 


— 2 
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chaſing your manufaCtures, and giving you a monopoly of their trade, Muſt To 
they maintain t governments; uſt they ſubmit to be % taxed ?—Hay in An 
your moderation in taxing yourſelves been ſuch as encourages them to truſt you 


yo a, ſpirit 
with the power of taxing them? | nocen 

©« But they will not obey the Parliament and the 1 rather, they I natior 
will not obey your Parliament and your laws, 'T heir reaſon is: They have no we ne 


voice in your Parliament. They have no ſhare in making (a) your laws, 
« Neither have mo of us.“ Then you ſo far want Liberty 3 and your wy; 
language is, *« #7 are not free; Why will % be free?“ - — hut many of you The 

have a voice in parliament; Nove of them have, A! your freehold land is re. 


Preſented: But not a foot of er land is repreſented, At worſt, therefore, _ 
you can be only enſlaved partially, — They would be enflaved zorally, — They N one 
are governed by | —_ choſen by themſelves, and by legiſlatures ſimilar to Nl 
yours, Why will you diſturb them in the enjoyment of a bleſſing ſo invaluable? be op 
Ts it reaſonable to inſiſt, that your diſcretion alone ſhall be their law that the oth 
ſhall have no conſtitutions of government, except ſuch as you ſhall be pleaſed io fore, 
ive them; and no property except ſuch as your parliament ſhall be pleaſed to , 


leave them ?—What is your parliament ? — Powerful indeed and reſpeQable; 
Nut is there not a growing intercourſe between it and the court? Does it awe 


miniſters of ſtate as it once did ?—Inſtead of contending for a controuling power 


aver the governments of America, ſhould you not think more of watching and re. 


own declarations, that the Coloniſts are now aiming at independence. — If 
* they can ſubſiſt without you ;*” is it to be wondered at? Did there ever exiſt a 
community, or even an individual, that would not do the ſame ?—* If they cannot 


& {ubfilt without you ;” let them alone. They will ſoon come back. « ff 

« you cannot ſubſiſt without them ;” reclaim them by (6) kindneſs; engage 

them by moderation and equity, It is madneſs to reſolve to butcher them. rit. a 
This will make them deteſt and avoid you for ever. Free men are not to be to ſuc 


governed by force; or dragooned into compliance. If capable of bearing to be too n 
ſo treated, it is a diſgrace to be connected with them. 5 . 

„ If 4bey can ſubſiſt without you; and alſo you without them,” the attempt to obſer 
ſobjugate them by con fiſcating their effects, burning their towns, and ravaging of or 


it has been among mankind, deſerves to be called by harder names than I chuſeſl guy 
to apply to it.— Suppoſe ſuch an attempt was to be ſucceeded : Would it notÞ 
be a fatal preparation for ſubduing yourſelves? Would not the diſpoſal off. qence 
Amheritan places, and the diſtribution of an American revenue, render that influ-Þ to th 


2 
2 
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ene of the crown irreſiſtible, which has already ſtabbed your liberties? on th 


(a) © Thave no other notion of ſlavery, but being bound by a law to which I do not conſent." 
Sec the caſe of Jreland's being bound by acts of Parliament in England, ſtated by William Molygevs, | 
Eſq Dublin,——In arguing againſt the authority of Communities, and all people not incorporated, **© Cc 
over one another; I have confined my views to taxation and internal lagiſtation, Mr, MolynevxW «© pr 
carried his views much farther; and denied the right of England to make any laws even yo regulate 
the trade of Ireland. He was the intimate friend of Mr, Locke; and writ his book in 1698, fonfWl . P 
aſter the publication of Mr. Locke's 'Treatiſe on Government. | ; a 

 Whot 1 have ſaid, in Part rt. Sect. 3d, of ſubjecting a number of ſtates to a general council ** a© 
repreſenting them all, I ſuppoſe every one muſt conſider as entirely theoretical; and not a propoſal] «© to 


(b) Some perſons, convinced of the folly as well as barbarity of attempting to keep the Coloniet 
by ſlauthtering them, have very humanely propoſed. giving them up. But the higheſt authority has . 
informed us, with great reaſon, «That they are too important to be given up.” —Dr, Tuck * fo 
has inſiſted on the * e by migrations Not this country to the Colonies, as a rea- © da 

$ 


ſon for this meaſure, But, unleſs the kingdom is made a priſon to its inhabitants, theſe migration «ec gL 
cannot be prevented; nor to I think that they have any great tendency to produce depopulation. 1 \ 
When 4 number of people quit country, there is more employment and greater plenty of the _. 
means of ſubſiſtence left for thoſe who remain; and the vacaney is ſoon filled up. The grand 
cauſes of depopulation are, not migrations, or even Lines and plagues, or any other tem; »rary evils;zl ** pc 


but the permanent and flowly-working evil: of debauchery, luxury, high taxes, and —_— % tt 


2 


„ I 3 5 
Turn your eyes to Jada: There more has been done than is now attempted 
in America, There Encr1snman, actuated by the love of. plunder and the 
ſpirit of conqueſt, have depopulated whole kingdoms, and ruined millions of in- 
nocent people by the moſt infamous oppreſſion and rapacity.— The juſtice of the. 
nation has ſlept over theſe enormities. Will the juſtice of Heaven ſleep ? Are 
we not now execrated on both ſides of the globe ? Ly 


With reſpect to the Coloniſts ; it would be folly to pretend they are faultleſs, 
They were running faſt into our vices, But this quarrel gives them a ſalutary 
check „ And it may be permitted on purpoſe to favour them, and in them the 
reſt of mankind z by making way for eſtabliſhing, in an extenſive country 
poſſeſſed of every advantage, a plan of government, and a growing power that 
ſhall aſtoniſh the world, and under which every ſubje& of human enquiry ſhall 
be open to free diſcuſſion, and the friends of Liberty, in every quarter of the 

lobe, find a ſafe retreat from civil and ſpiritual tyranny. hope, there- 
ore, our brethren in America will forgive their evemies, It is certain that 
they Kaon not what they are doing, 7 | 
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AVING ſaid ſo much of the war with America, and particularly of the 
danger with which it threatens us, it may be expected that I ſhould pro- 

poſe ſome method of eſcaping from this danger, and of reſtoring this once happy 
Empire to a ſtate of peace and ſecurity. Various plans of pacification have been 
propoſed ; and ſome of them, by [perſons ſo diſtinguiſhed by their rank and me- 
rit, as to be above my applauſe. But till there is more of a diſpoſition to attend 
to ſuch plans; they cannot, I am afraid, be of any great ſervice, And there is 
too much reaſon to apprehend, that nothing but calamity will bring us to re- 
pentance and wiſdom, In order, however, to complete my deſign in theſe 
obſervations, I will take the liberty to lay before the public the following ſketch 
of one of the plans jult referred to, as it was opened before the holidays to the 
houſe of Lords by the Earl of Shelburne ; who, while he held the ſeals of the 
Southern Department, with the buſineſs of the Colonies annexed, poſleſſed their 


confidence, without ever compromiſing the authority. of this 5 a confi- 
u 


dence which diſcovered itſelf by peace among themſelves, and duty and ſubmiſſion 
to the Mother-country, I hope I ſhall not take an unwarrantable liberty, if, 
on this occaſion, I uſe his Lordſhip's own words, as nearly as I have been able 
to collect them, : . 
Meet the Colonies on their own ground, in the laſt petition from the 
“ Congreſs to the king. The ſureſt, as well as the moſt dignified mode of 
% proceeding for this country, — Suſpend all hoſtilities—Repeal the acts which 
« immediately diſtreſs America, namely, the laſt reſtraiving act, —the charter 
act, —the act for the more impartial adminiſtration of juſtice; —and the _ 
« at,—All the other aëts (the cu,om houſe act, the poſt office act, 1 eave 
„ to a temperate reviſal, There will be found much matter which both 
countries may wiſh repealed. Some which can never be given up, the prin- 
„e ciple being that regulation of trade for the common good of the Empire, which 
© forms our Palladium. Other matter which is fair ſubje& of mutual accommo-' 
« dation. Preſcribe the moſt explicit acknowledgement of your right of re- 
% gulating commerce in its moſt extenſive ſenſe; if the petition and other | 
4 public acts of the Colonies have not already, by their declarations and. ac- 
% knowledgements, leſt it upon a ſufficiently ſecure foundation.—Beſides the 
power of regulating the general commerce of the Empire, ſomething further 
© might be expected; provided a d = and tender regard were had to the _ 
| | 4 39 


| 
| 
1 they Will never conſent; and by which nothing can be gained, 
| 
| 
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e and abilities of the ſeveral provinces, as well as to thoſe fundamental, unalien. 
«« able rights of Engliſhmen, which no father can ſurrender on the part of his 
« ſon, no repreſentative on the part of his elector, no generation on the part of 
et the ſucceeding one; the right of judging not only of the mode of raiſing, but 
4e the quantum, and the appropriation of ſuch aids as they ſhall grant,—To be 

more explicit; the debt of England, without — into invidious diſtine. 
« tions how it came to be contracted, might be acknowledged the debt of every 
individual part of the whole Empire, Aſia, as well as America, included. 

« Provided, that full ſecurity were held forth to them, that ſuch free aids, to- 

« gether with the Sinking Fund (Great Britain contributing her ſuperior ſhare) 

ct ould not be left as the privy purſe of the miniſter, but be unalienaþly appro. 

« priated to the original intention of that fund, the diſcharge of the debt; — 

% and that by an honeſt application of the whole fund, the taxes might in time be 
leſſened, and the price of our manufactures conſequently reduced, ſo that every 

« contributory part might feel the returning beneſfit=always ſuppoſing the laws 

« of trade duly obſerved and enforced, 3 . 

% The time gont, I am confident—and perhaps %% when theſe points might be 

« obtained upon the eaſy, the conſtitutional, and, therefore, the indiſpenſible 

„terms of an exemption from parliamentary taxation, and an admiſſion of the 

„ ſicredneſs of their charters z inſtead of ſacrificing their good humour, their 


« affection, their eſfectual aids, and the ac of Navicarion itſelf, (which you 
„are now in the direct road to do) for a commercial quit-rent, (a) or a barren || 
„ metaphyſical chimæra.—— How long theſe ends may continue attainable, no 


« man can tell. But if no words are to be relied on except ſuch as make 
«© apainſt the Colonies— If nothing is acceptable, except what is attainable by 


force: it only remains to apply, what has been ſa often remarked of unhappy 


- 
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* 


eriods, 


yoo Deut wilt, fe. 


Happy in being able to give them to the public from ſo reſpectable an authority, 
as that of the diſtinguiſhed Peer J have mentioned ; to whom, I know, this king« 
dom, as well as America, ie much indebted for his zeal to promote thoſe grand 
publſe points on which the preſervatlon of Liberty among us depends ; and for 
the =P oppoſition which, att with many others (Noblemen and Common. 
ert of the firſt character and abilſtles,) he has made to the preſent meaſures. 

' Had ſuch a plan as that now propoſed been ndopted a few months ago, I have 
Nttfe' doubt but that a pacification would have taken place, on terms highly ad- 
vo evus to this kingdom, In particular, It is probable, that the Colonies 
wol have conſented t6 grant an annual ſupply, which, increaſed by a ſaving of 
ny how ſpent in malntalning troops among them, and by 2 ons 
whith might have been galned from other parts of the Biipire, Would have 
formed a fund confiderableyenoiigh; if 8 applie 0 to redeem 
the public debt; in evfſequetice 6F Which, tee 0 Lord Shelburne's 

ideas, fonte 6f ür wörſt tages might be taken of ann the Coſonſes would receive 

ür manbfuctutes cheaper z gur paper-cuftency might A: hf whole 
fee WHINS Be Free tc Wert at HAY time rely anger; the IHAVEREE bf | 

He d Wizuſch ze F6d Wee) 3 BUF Parſſament WAAIY BEEBME more igdepeßcgent ; BA 
p bra 10 might, perhaps; be reftered £9 % fitügtſen Bf permaneht faffty aß 
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Nova-$:96i4 petitian reported h « il af a bs Novem - 


| 1 the | 
hei ag, SEAN dae arth Lord George Oermains, &8 and g bill g 10 ia be igüght in 
by | by. {ſp Wert» wil is indeed, as Lad Wee has hinted, famethin Very aſta- 
thing in theſe Refplutions, T oy aller a relaxation of the authority of this caupiry, in pointy 
tc Fl fl the Colunics h N always conſented, and by which wa are great wan at the ſame time 
thaf; I a rigour whith 112ardy the Empire, we are maintaining Its authority ln points ta Which 
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heſe are ſentiments and propoſals of the laſt importance z and I am very 
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To conclude. —— An important revolution in the affairs of this kingdom ſeems 
to be approaching, If ruin is not to be our lot, all that has been lately done muſk 
be undone, and new meaſures adopted. At that period, an opportunity (never 
perhaps to be recovered, if loſt) will offer itſelf for ſerving eſſentially this coun- 
try, as well as America ; by putting the national debt into à fixed courſe of pays 
ment; by ſubjecting to new regulations, the adminiſtration of the finances; and 
eſtabliſhing meaſures for exterminating corruption and reſtoring the conſtitution, 
For my own part; if this is not to be the conſequence of any future 
changes in the miniſtry, and the ſyſtem of corruption, lately ſo much improved, 
is to go on; I think it totally indifferent to the kingdom who are i#, or who are 
out of po-. | | | _ 


APP EN DD EE 
Amount of the NaTtionat, Dant, and ApPROPRIATED Revenue, 
at Midſummer 1778. | 


r 
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_ | Principal, | Intereſt, 
The amount of the capitals at the Bank, South F | 8 


Ses, and India Houſes was = January 1975) 
| 125,056,454]. See the particulars in an account by 
R, Helm, at the Stock Exchange, corrected for Janu- 
| ary 5th, 3705 | | : | 
peduck 2 millions Capital of India Annuit.; deduct 
alſo 424,500 1, Conſol. Annuit, 246, 300 l. Reduced; 
161,680 l. Old 8. 8. Annuit, 124, 200 l. New S. 8. 
* and 43,3501. Annult. 1751, making in al! L. He 
« GO _y er cents, paid off in 1775 and , 
the remainder will be — — — 122.0356, , | 
Deduct farther, from the annual intereſt in Mr. Helm's N er 
account, (beſides the Long Annuity, and the intereſt | 
of three millions at 3 74 cent.) 383,814 J. bein 
the amount of the exceſſes of the Dividend! (a) paid 


by the three companies above the intereſt they recelve 
from government: | 
Undivided Capital of the Bank, making up the whole 
Annulties for 99, 96, and 8g years, from various dates 
in King Willidtti 


b 


906,900] 4½% 0 
and Queen Atin's time. Sup⸗ 
oſing J years to come bf theſe Aunulties theit _ 
alue will be ee e intereſt at 34 Per rent. 134 
Year e ; br meal =. 
Alnuſtles For lives WIth benefit of Aitviverthip; in 
ing William's kite; fuppsteckl worth Four years 
oY afs.==N; . {hs Jehefft Bf (WEVIVBF up 18 £8 
© 


1856155 1365453 | 


Wen fill the Annuitauts ate Fedueed i 4 : 
, =, = == = 913 
Wage By lives, wh benefit af Surviverhip, granted m vier 
Anne re- valued Ak 30 fears püfehaſe — mn aeg $49 


r . = —= rn 


(4) This deduAion was not made In the former aditians of this wark, 1 Kaul have thanked 
he writer who has pointed out this amiſſion to me, had he dune it In a handlamer manner, Bux 
nothing r on this omiſlionz nor does it allet the conclutiva with @ view to which I have 
cholon to Rata the national debt. 


Annuitieg 


Principal, | Intereſt, 


Annuities for two or three lives granted in 1693. Alfo 
. annuities on ſingle lives 1745, 1746, 1757. The 
original amount of thele annuities, taken all toge- 
ther, was 123;8831. They are now reduced by 
deaths to about 80, ooo l. I have valued them at 10 
| years purchaſe — — — 
Long annuity for 99 years 1761——The value of this 
annuity is in the Alley about 25 years purchaſe z but 
* remaining term is really worth 27 years pur- 
chaſe — —. — 
Usrunvev Der, conſiſting of Exchequer Bills 
© (iz2546;0001.) Navy debt (1,850,000 1) and Civil 
A debt, Nþppofed eee. The Interett bs teck- 5 
vned at no more than 24 ber rent. — = 3:666;666| gye6n5 


= Brought le; | — 124.805, 301 4.047821 


800,000 | 30, oco 


6.702, 750 | 248,250 


. Gp — 4 —— 


Total of the National debt in 17 == 14:66:45) |4:464:65 
1 we Add (a) {a 16280 6h 


Evil Pit == = 
| — 28 — 


Fetal of the appropriated Revenue — » |$:4941671 
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] haye given the Nazy Det as it was about a year agg, Ft muſt he naw greatly 
increaſed. —— The Cie L Debt has been given by guels. It is generally 
reckaned not to he more than the ſum I have ſpecified; and it is alſo expedled that 
the Civil Liſt income will be raiſed to 900, Goo l. or 1.000,0000 per 4. 
In 176g the ſum of 514,511 l. was granted by parliament towards diſcharging 
the arrears and debts then due on the Civil Liſt. 

By an act of the firſt of George II. the income of the Civil I.iſt was to be made u 
to 800,000], whenever, in any year, the duties and revenues appropriated to it fell 
ſhort of that ſum, The clear produce of theſe duties for 33 years, or from Mid. 
ſummer 1527, to Midſummer 1760, was, according to a particular account in my 
Poſſeſſion, a6.182,9811, 178, 64, or 793,423 l. per ann, They fell ſhort, therefore, 
taking one year with another, more han they exceeded,——ſn 1947, they had 
been deficient for ſeven yenrs together : and the whole deficiency amounted to 
45647331. 16 8,-which, in conformity to the aQ I have mentioned, was made 
good to his majeſty out of the ſupplies for that year,.In 1729 allo, 115,000), 
was granted out of the ſupplies for the like reaſon.— Thi: in all the money, received 
by his late majeſty from parliament, towards ſupporting his houſhold and the dig- 
nity of his civil government; or 810,749 l. per ann. — ] have thought proper to 


ſtate this matter 10 particularly here; becauſe accounts groſs]y wrong have been 
| given of it, | 


The amount of the National Debt, it has appenred, was laſt year 136 millions 
be great deficiencies of laſt year, added to the extraordinary expences of the 
preſent year, will increaſe this debt conſiderably, — 


(a Being charges of management at the Bank, South - Ses Houſe and India Houſesz Fees, Salas 
ries and other Expences at the Exchequer z Intereſt of loan on the Sinking Fund; Annuities pay- 
able to the Dukes of Glouceſter and Cumberland, and the Repreſentatives of Arthur Onſlow 
Eſq; Sheriffs of England; pence of coinage; firſt frulte of the clergy, e. — Theſe Articles 
were omitted in the former Editions, and ſerved to balance the overcharges of intereſt on the Bark 
and India capitals, 1 have probably under-rated them; but It cannot be expected that I ſhould be 
able to give their exact amount, I leave, therefore, this part of-the appropriated revenue to bv 

— by thoſe Who are better informed, | 


ing. 


R664666 || | 


— Ae 


— — 


g out, embody-· 


Pro 


D 43 J 
ing, and maintaining the militia in the laſt war, coſt the nation near half a mit. 
lion per ann, —_We cannot reckon _ a leſs expence in doing this now. Add 


to it, pay for foreign troops, and all the extraordinary expences of our increaſed 
Navy and Army, tranſport ſervice, recruiting ſervice, ordnance, &c. and it will be 
evident that the whole expence of this unhappy year muſt beenormous,—But I 
expect that care will be taken to hide it, by unding ad little 48 poſMble, and that 
for this reaſon it will not be known in its full magnitude, till it comes to appear 
another year under the articles of Navy debt, extraordinaries of the army, trani- 
port bills, ordnance debentures, &c. making up a vaſt unfunded debt which 
may bear down all public credit. 


| State of the SurPLus of the events ſor 11 years ended al 1593. 


UnavrroPRIATED Revenue. 


Nert Poppe bf the Sinking Fund for the laft five years; in- 
eſuding caſual furpluffes, ferköning ts C7 et in every 
year; 0 the annual medium; after dedicing fröm it ab6ult 
44,686): always egfficd ts | em the fy plies; in erde 0 
i "nee ft puck by 6 From. 0 N year ic make g86d a def- 16085 
_GIGREY TH 4 BURY enam | = 2 — 16183 | 
Nets e raduee Bf Faß TRAM $4 Mmilitia deduficd ; and of "1 
(NB. Theſe $wR Janes in [776 brought a any et 
U ace ſame caſual Receipte, nat ineſuded in the Sinkin e 

uch as duties on Gum! aeg American Nerd Ke, But 

Ca 


—ͤ—— wÜUä—ä— 


they are ſa uncertain and inconſiderable, that it is realy pra- 
per to give them as a part of the permanent Revenue. Add how= 
ever on this acc%unt⁊ — — $0,000 


— * ** —ñ r 


Total of unappropriated (a) Revenue C. 4.460,79 


— am { 


Produce of the SinxING Fund, reckoned to Chriſtmas in every Year, 


1770 — 1446656 

1773 — 2,003,831 | | | 
1973 — 2,823,150 WES 
1774 — 2,731,476 


In 1995 the ſinking Fund was taken for 2,9-0,0001. including an extraordt- 
nary charge of 100,000 1, on the Aggregare Fund. If it has not produced ſo much, 


(4) The greateſt part of this Revenue is borrowed of the Bank, and ſpent before it comes Into the 


Exchequer, And therefore, is a debt conſtently due to the Bank, for which intereſt iv paid, 
— One of my anſwerers has denied this aſſertion z but at the ſame time has confirmed it, by 


Aying that only ae J. was borrowed in 1775 on the unapproprlated Revenue. — The ſame 
t 


writer hut aſſerted, that there are TREE MIL ION of India Annuities created by the compan 
itſelf, and that this makes Two MIIL ION difference in the amount of the national debt, The trut 

that in conſequence of taking Mr. Helw's paper (8 paper perfectly adapted to the purpoſe for 
which it is intended) without examining It; 1 had made the capital of the perpetual Annuities to be 
124 $5,454 L 7 whereas, if two millions Dad Annuities ary _ and 906, 800 l. undiyided 
Capital of the Fand admitted, it comes out to be 128,963, 64 J. See p. 41, — The writer who 
h — to the public this information, received it, I underſtand, from the great miniſter who 
direMts our Finances, to whoſe Authority on this ſublect I am very ready to ſubmit, Pity it de, that 
he did not chooſe to communirate it by a perſon poſlels'd of mare of his own ability and candour, 


the 


un! 
the deficiency is s deht eantrarted Taft year; which muff 
| 5, j . Page 44) ll 5 e 5 — 1 . wo 
| 
* 


ences af ſaſt year. 'This provifian amaynted ig 3. | 
| allen ſhark above a million and @ half, (a) vs os ol 
1 =, | EY | than 
© ANNUAL EXPENDITURE [wb 
| Peace Eſtabliſhment, for the Navy and Army, Including all mit, | 
eellaneeus-und Ineidental —* —— OY — " Ske, 
Annual Increaſe of the my and Civil Liſt Debts — —— eee 
Intereſt at 21 of 3, eee, unfunded debt, which muſt be paid eus“ 
out of the unappreprlated Revenue == — ge, eee thi 


= eee bs 
Annual SURPLUs of the Revenue 320,759 L226 


— — Tn = 
— 8 
55 1 - — — * = 
* — — — 


5 3 and 

Annual income /. 4.466,59 8414 

i e eee 

1 The eſtimate for the peace eſtabliſhment, including miſcellaneous expences, a- de 
A mounted, I have ſaid, in 1775 to 3,703,4761.—In 1774 it amounted to 3.804, 48 2l. Þ* Duti 
$ excluſive of 250,000 1. raiſed by Exchequer Bills, towards defraying the expence in; 
10 of calling in the gold coin. And the medium for eleven years, from 1765, has I Poſt- 
5 been nearly 3. oo, ooo l. According to the accounts which I have collected, the of 
of expence of the peace eſtabliſhment (including miſcellaneous expences) was in I Exc! 
15765, 1766, and 1767, 3.540,0001. per ann.—lIn 1768, 1769, and 1770, it was || in 
z 3.354,000 1. fer ann. — In 1771, i772, 1774, 1774, and 1775, the average has I} Cus 
1 been nearly four millions per ann. excluſive of the expence of calling in the coin. |} in 
8 3 e e . en Aua 
Wo The parliament votes for the ſea ſervice 41. per month per man, including I Inlar 
Al wages, wear and tear, victuals and ordnance, This allowance is inſufficient, and Pe 
L falls hort every year more or leſs, in proportion to the number of men voted, G 
1 From hence, in a great meaſure, ariſes that annual increaſe of the navy debt, I Rr. 


_ _— 
4 IF) 


mentioned in the ſecond article of the Narional Expenditure, This increaſe in 1772 ag 
and 1574 was 6695996 J. 6f 445,000 1, per ann. The number of men voted in Fi 

thoſe two years, was 20,000, I have ſuppoſed them reduced to 16,000, and the 

annual increaſe of the Navy Debt to be only 250,000 l. d t064600 |, Il pap 

for the 1 inereaſe of the Civil Lift Debt (ſee p. 42.) and the total will be . 

450,900 l. | | | 


There is another method of proving that the permanent ſurplus of the revenue Far 
cannot exceed the ſum new ſtated, - 
J have learnt from the higheſt aytherity, that the natienal debt, about a year th 
age, had been diminiſhed near g millions and a half, (6) finee the peace in 1763 N, K 
ineluding a million of the 3 per cents diſcharged laſt year. — The money emple The 
In making this reduction, muſt have been derived from the ſurplus of the ordinary For | 

| und ſtated revenue, added to the extraordinary receipts, Theſe extraordinary re- 
= Cceipts have confilled of the following artieles.——1, The Land Tax at 48. in (a) 
"14 the pound in 1764, 17635, 1766, and 17711 or 18. in the pee extraordinary for (b) 
i ſwur years, making 1.7 35, 00 1. — 2. The profits of Ten Lotteries, making (at Ei, vas 
i t50zo00 |, each Lottery) 1:500;000 . 3. A contribution of 400,000 l. per an. 1h 
from the {die company for five years, makitig £600,000 |, == 4: tie, l. Nt» y 


| | N not di 
= 4) The espentes of the army fot provided för in ty have aribunted ts 844,666 l. ent t 
=o wy at Bun, == Tha Navy debt LAGHRATNR, Wink he eure of "the c year; hem ert 
= e is 21698 | wy * (t) 


eripH 


ak | 
A Was 170 % aectzunt st bent f the budget in 177 Thee partleulare as | have Have 
= paid 


been able is e8llent them K have fate In the Ps e ile 


TT Wi 
4 far the privilege af exe)ufive hanking: Alfa the man 
hy Frage Tar mA nin 157 Wir pr ers; ang the mane 105 fram " 
ſe of French prizes, J en hefare the declaratian of War 4 Fr f. Wings an pars 
ticular prons it th #1 of the war, K. &6,—whigh (a) 1 will take af g 1 
than 380, 00 J. Add 3.6, % J. ariſing from a fur (> of zee, eee |, Far 
twelve years 4 and the total will be 9. 868% l. which is @ ſim mere than 
ſufflelent to diſcharge g millions and a half of the public debt, wy 


Sketch of an Account of the Money drawn from the Public by 
the Taxes, 


10 hy the Hank in Ih 


CysroMs In EnatanD, being the medium of the payments inte 


the Exchequer, for 3 years ending In 1 b) == — 0872 
Amount of the rele in — Waoelag the malt tax, be- * 
ing the medium of 3 years ending In 1773 — — 4.64989 

| Land Tax at 39. | — | — 41,909,009 


Land Tax at 18, in the pound — — 450,009 
Saur Duriks, being the medium of the years 1765 and 1966 — 218,739 


Duties on Stamps, Cards, Dice, Advertiſements, Bonds, Leaſes, In- 


dentures, News-papers, Almanacks, &c. — — 280,788 


Duties on houſes and windows, being the medium of 3 years end- 


ing in 2590 a — — 385,369 


Poſt-Office, Seizures, Wine Licences, Hackney Coaches, (c) Tenths 


of the Clergy, & c. — | — 250,000 
{ Excrses in ScoTLAanD, being the medium of 3 years ending 
[in 17739 - — 3 5 nn _= 95,229 
i CusrToms in ScoTLanD, being the medium of 3 years ending 
in 1773 — | — 68, 369 
Annual profit from Lotteries 323 — 150,009 


t 
1 
. 
| 


\ ExptNct of collecting the Exeifes in 267 Land the me⸗ 


Inland taxes in ScorrANp, deduQtion of 6d. in the pound on all 


Penſions, Salaries, &c, caſual revenues, ſuch as the duties on | 
Gum-Senega, American revenue, Ke. — — 1350 000 
ExpypENCE of collecting the ExeisESs in Exncianp, being the aver- 
ape of the years 1967 and 1768, when their produce was 
4.5 31,0% 5 l. per ann. | 
6 per cent, of the groſs produce 297,887 
dum of the years 1992 and 1773, and the difference between 
the groſs aud nett produce=3 i ef kent: of the grofs produce == 434?54 
FxpkNeF ef eollefting the Ebsteus in RnetanD, being the 
average of 1771 An THT bounties included = 15 per cent. of 
the grols produce, exelufive of drawbacks and ever-entries == 469, e 
N, B. The beunties far 1774 were ges, 4e |, for 1774, 1724468 1, | 
The charges of management for 1371, were 87644341, 
For 1772, 88,7641, or 16 per cent. nearly, 


(a) My reaſun for this will be ſeen In the Paſtſeript, page 48, 


(% The annual medium of the payments Into the Exchequer from the CusToMs 1 cb 
ſor the lat five years, has been Aae " 1774 this payment was 2.34771 . In 153, 
it was 2.476,30 l.— The produce of the Tus rome; lüstelpre; has been given rather too high; 

The prodiice of the Excts+8 in England has been higher in 177 and 197g than in ally ther 
two yay but the average of any three Wereffive years; or of all the Ave years fine iy % WI 
not differ mur from the ſum 1 have given. — In 45 $43 br the year before the laſt War; the Evs⸗ 
+0348 produced U 1•66 1 e Exeiſes produced 2.8 107% l. And the Whole fevenuez 
extlifive of the Malt=tak and Land⸗tax at 2 8. Was $:693,617 |: 

U Thefr branches of the revenye cu in 1 210543, I ds net knew hew much they 
have produced lately but | believe f have efimat-d them at the highefh wa 1H 1754 the Revenue | 
v9 tir Puft:Offive Wis 1294746 1 A brovight in laft year la eee, f 2 tnverek 


146 } 


= TIntereſt of loans on the land tax at 41, expences of collection, mi- 
1 litia, &c. | | » 


3 250,0 
PRAdUIs IT ES, &c. to Cuſtom-houſe officers, &c. ſuppoſed — — 
1 Exyence of collecting the Salt Duties in EnGLAnD, to! fer cent. 27,000 
| Bounties on fiſh exported — _ — 18, ooo 
N Exrencz of collecting the duties on Stamps, Cards, Advertiſe- 
ments, &c. 53 per cenr. — —ͤ—[— 18, ooo 


Total L. 11.900, 505 


- 
— — 


—— 


It. muſt be ſeen, Wt this account is imperfect. It is, however, ſufficient 
to prove, that the whole money raiſed pix CTU by the taxes, cannot be much 
leſs than TWEUVE Mit tions. But as the increaſed price of one commodity has 
& tendency to raiſe the price of other commodities ; and as alſo dealers generally 
add more than the value of a tax to the price of a eommedity, befides charging in. 
tereſt for the money they advance on the taxes ; for theſe reaſons, it ſeems certain, 
that the taxes have an Ik ker effect of great ebnſequence 4 and that a larger 
ſum is drawn by them from the Ne, than their 2% prod dee. It is farther 
to be eenftidered, that many of the perſons whe are now ſupported by eelledin 
the taxes, would have ſypperted themfelves by eemmeree er agriculture 4 and | 
therefore, inflead of taking away from the publie ſteek, would have been employed ]“ 
in inereallng It.—— Some have reckoned, that on all theſe accounts the expence || 
of the taxes is aendb/ed but this mult be extravagant, Let us ſuppoſe a e | 
only added ; and it will follow, that the money drawn from the publie by the 
taxes (excluſive of tythes, county-rates, and the taxes which maintain the poor) | | 

is near 15 millions per avz.; a ſim equal to the whole ſpeele of the bing: L, 4) 
dom 4 which, therefore, had We no paper eurreney, would be totally inadequate [9% N 
to the wants of the kingdom. EC | T dat f 
Without all doubt ſuch ea tate of things, in a great commereial nation, is moſt II for th 
— np and frightful 3 but it admits of no retiedy, While the public debt] vn, | 
EOntiAues What it 48. With a view, therefore, ts the quick reduction of this [F** A) 
debt, 1 will throw away, after all | have laid en this ſubject en former occaſions, ad 
the following propolals,=1t has appeared, that, ſuppoſing the taxes not 16 H confi 
beseme leſs produttive, and the enrrent national expenee te continue the fame that Lemp. 
It had been for ſen years before 1975, a ſurplus wy be expeded in the revenue “ % 
ef about 460,066 1, per G. With a lurplus (6 twrifling, nothing ean be dene 
but It might be increaled, firit of all 4 By keeping the Lane Tax for the futute l 
at 44, in the pound,-— As rents have been almeſt doubled, this will not be much | 
more to the preſent proprietors of land, than gs, in the pound was formerly. if ] 
"Tis, therefore, equitablez and it will add to the national income near 450,000], | 
Secondly, All the money now ſpent in maintaining troops in America might be A 
ſuved.—— Ihe Colonies are able to defend themſelves, They wiſh to be lowed 
to do it, Should they ever want the aid of our troops, they will certainly Nr, 
pay us for them. Indeed 1 am of opinion, they will never be willing to 
make peace with us, without Ripulating that we ſhall withdraw our troops 76; 
from them, Were there any external power that claimed and exerciſed a right of | 0 
ſtatloning troops in this country, without our eonſent, we ſhould certainly think “7 
ourſelves entirely undone, ==—— 1 will eſtimate this ſaving at no more than 76 
200,000 l. fer ana, IE 1768 
- Thirdly, 1 do not ſee why the pence eftabliſhment might not be reduced to 477 
What it was, at an average, in 1768, 1769 and 1976, This would produce A 2 
ſaving of 350,000 /, fer an. I might here puns reducing the peaee eſta- 170 
bliſnment for the Nawy to what it — was before the laſt war, or from 77; 
| 16,000 to 10,000 men, But it would be infinitely better to reduce the Au; | 
l and this might produce a farther ſaving of great conſequence.—— But waving | T 
| this, I ſhall only mention, f | 
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ft [for the ſhocking injuries they Rave ſuffered 3 and for reenin 


. 
Fourtbly, That contributions might be obtained from Norrh- America and 
other parts of the Britiſh Empire, on the principles ſtated from the Eazu of 
SHELBURNE'S authority, in page 39.—1 will eſtimate theſe at no more than 
400, ooo l. per ann,—— (a) Add the Surplus now in our poſſeſſion; and the total 
will be 1.700, ooo. In the Introduction to the third edition of the Treatiſe on 
Reverſionary Payments, I have explained a method of paying off, with a ſinking 
Fund of a million per ann. (5), a hundred millions of the national debt in forty 
years, What then might not be done with ſuch a Fund as this? 
In five years 18.986,3001. will fall from an intereſt of 4 per cent. to 3 per 
cent,—— Alſo, 4.500,0001, 3 4 per cent. 1758, will fall, in fix years, to an in- 
tereſt of 4 per cent, —The long Aunuities granted in King WII IIAu's time, will, 
in 20 years become extin& z as will alſo the greateſt partof the Life Annuities ſpe- 
cified in page 41.— All theſe favings will not amount to much lefs than 406,006 |, 
der ann, And were they to be added to the fund as they fall in, its operativns would 
e fo much accelerated, that in a few years we ſhould fee this country abdve all 
its diffleultles.——8till more might be dene by firiking off unneceſſary places 
and penſions z by yiving up all the means of eerruptlen z by redueing the 
ef the great officers of date z and mplifylng the taxes. A minifter whe aps 
peared determined to carry Inte execution ſuch a ſyſtem, would foon gain the 
| confidence of the public 1 endear himſelf te all heneſt men and in time come 
4 te be bleſſed as the Saviour ef his eeuntry.— hut what am 1 doing We 
have ne ſuch happy perled before us. —— Our miniſters are aftive in purfuin 
| meaſures which mult increaſe our burthens, A herrid elvil war is begun 

it may ſoon leave us nothing to be anxlous about, 


| fa) We drew, ſome years ago, this contribution from Azta only and It cannst he unwaſpn⸗ 
able to expect, that the greateſt part of it may be again drawn from thenee after the expirativin; in 
e ue; of the charter of the EAST-IN DIA company. At that period alfs, it is mich te he wiſhed 
that ſome effectual meaſures may be eftabliſhed for making amends to the inhabitants of Bent at 
t FAT all farther injuries z 
bt and, likewiſe, for withdrawing from the erown that Patronage Bf the Eaft India Company, which 
is (ht has _ acquired; and Which has given one of the deepeſt Weunds ts the eonttitubichs 
as (8) At the time ef Writing the introduftion here referred t; above three years nr br 
rather bepech that the furplus of the revenue might be taken at geszeee | pe dus, Aut It mutt de 
eenfidereds that the Ration Was then in peffefflen of a eentributien of q26,906 l per 41% from the India 
Company, Which has been fines Jef. dee the Additional Preface ty the 26 Edition of rhe Appeat 
to the Public en the Fuer of the Natiena Hebt. EE | 
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C os ve T of Public debts diſcharged, Money botrawed, and Annual Intereſt ſaved, from | 
1703 tO 1775, | | 


2» 


Debts pald off ſince 1964 | Annulty decreaſed, 

. | | 0 $6 

1763 ws 850,888 funded, bearing Intereſt at 4 per tent. — — 44,308 10 

| 1 unfunded,.— — 4% cent. mans — 6e, sse ee 

1766 == © 876,888 funded — — 42% kent. — — 483 19 

tee, eee unfunded, _ — 4 — 3 — 44,000 99 

h mer == $616,799 funded, —= — 4 — — — 1045671 © 

1769 — a,bag,oee funded. — — 4 — — — 15% © 

1771 w= 1. 8e, eee funded, — — If por cont. — — Ss.tee © 

1774 — 1, ee, eee funded, ww — per cents — — 44009 0 
1793 wn oe, e unfunded, = — 1 ww — — 2400 

1774 — 1,000,000 funded, ww — 1 — — — Yyo,000 0 

177 — 14900,000 funded, — — 1 — — — 20,00 © 


0 
. —— : 
Total 13.483,33 BY Total — $68,842 © 
| Ta 
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|  ereaſe), and the remainder, or 369,342 J. will be the intereſt or annuity ſaved fl 


from an intereſt of 4 to 3 per cent, purſuant to an act of the 1oth of George III. J alſo the lite- | 


f | 
1.00 3 + 
In 1764, there was paid off 650,000 5 navy-debt; but this I have not charged, betauſe ſcarcely 
equal to that annual increaſe of the navy-debt for 1764,1765, and 1966, which forms a part of the 
efdiacry peace eſtabliſhment; The ſame is true of 300,000 J. navy-debt, paid in 17673 of 400, ooo]. 
ay 17693 of 100, 00 J. paid in 17703 200,000 J. in 17713 215,883 J. in 1773 and a0, . 
1774. | | | | 5 

| Account of money borrowed ſince 1763. 

8 | Annual inte. 


| | | 4. reſt {nereaſed, 
Borrowed and funded, at 3 per cents In 1240 2 == f,$00,000 wa waz dev) 
i in 176 ms — jc00,000 — — 45,604 

in 1969 — — eee — — 4$z669 

In 176 mm wm nee, eee — wm $7,000 

Unfunded in 1994 — — 3%, wn — 9, $00 


| | Total — 6,650,000 wa wm 199, 00 

From 15.48 3, 563 4 the total of debts diſcharged, ſubtract 6.6 g, 00 /, the total of debts eontracted; 

and the remainder, or 8,813,554 /, will be the diminution of the public debts fince 1763. Allo, from 

$68,842 J. the total of the decreaſe of the annual intereſt, ſubtract 199, 500 /, 9 total of is in. 
de 1763 — To this 

muſt be added 12,537 J. per ann, ſaved by changing a capital of 1,253,700 /, (part of 20.240, oo /,) | 


annuities that have fallen in; which will make a ſaving in the whole of near 400,000 4 pur annum: 
And it is to this ſaving, together with the increaſe of luxury, that the increaſe of the Sinking Fund 
for the laſt ten years has been owing, | | oF 
To the debts diſcharged the following additions muſt be made, . | 
In 1764 there was paid towards diſcharging the extraordinary expences of the army, 987, 434%: 

In 1765, theſe . amounted to 404,496 “/.: In 1766, to 404, 310 /.— Total 1.796, 2400. — 
This ſum is at leaſt a million higher than the extraordinary expences of the army for three years ina 
time of peace, This exceſs being derived from the preceding war, muſt be reckoned a debt left by 
the war. And the ſame is true of 1. 106, oo0 f. applied, in 1764, 1765, and 1766, towards ſatisfying | 
German demands. There are likewiſe ſome ſmaller ſums of the ſame kind; ſuch as ſubſidies to 
Heſje-Cafſe!, Brunſevick, &c. And they may be taken at 200,000 /,———-'The total of all theſe Sum 
is 2. 300, 240 J.; which, added to 8.833,553/. makes the whole diminution of the public debt ſince _ 
1763, to be 11.139,793 {.——— Towards diſcharging this debt, the nation,, beſides the ſurplus of its“ 
ordinary revenue, has received, at different times between the years 1763 and 1768, from ſavings on |! 
high grants during the war, from the produce of French prizes, from the Bank for the renewal of 
their charter, from the tale of lands in the ceded iſlands, and compoſition for maintaining #rexch 
priſoners (a), 2.630, 00 J. Alſo, from the profits of ten (6) lotteries (at 150,000/, each lottery) | 
I.500,000/, ; from the Eaft-India Company (400, ooo l. per ann. for five years) 2. O00, oo0 /.; from | 
1 5, extraordinary land-tax for 4 years, 1.750,000 J.; from debts diſcharged at a diicount, 400,000/. ; 
(e): In all 8,280,000 /,-— There remains to make up 11. 139, 793 J. (the whole debt diſcharged) 
2.859,79371.; and this, therefore, is the ainount ot the whole turplus of the ordinary revenue fer 12 
years; or 238,000 I. per annum. | 

Soon after the peace in 1763, an unfunded debt, amounting to 6.983, 553 J. was funded on the | 
Sinking Fund, and on new duties on wine and cyder at 4. per cent. There has been ſince borrowed || 
and funded on coals exported, window-lights, &c. 6. 400, oo“. The funded debt, therefore, has in- 
creaſed ſince the war 13.383, 5 53 J. It has decreaſed (as appears from page 47) 11-983,553/.z and, | 
conſequently, there has been on the whole an addition to it of 1,400,000 /,——During ſeven yeats, | 
from 1767-to 1774, 1.415, 883 J. navy debt was paid off, See above, But, as this is a debt ariſing 
from conſtant deficiencies in the peace, eſtimates for the navy, it is a part of the current peace ex- 
pences.—In 1768 this debt was (d) £.226,915/—In 1774 it was 1.8 50, 000 J.; and conſequently, 
though 1.415, 883 J. was paid off, an addition was made to it, in ſeven years, of 623,08 5 J. It en- 
creaſed, therefore, according to this account, at the rate of 291,000 J. per ann. . | 

Upon the whole, there is reaſon to believe, that the annual increaſe of the navy-debt might have 
been more truly ſtated in page 44, at 300, ooo l. per ann. and this would have reduced the annual 
ſurplus of the revenue to 270.7591. per annum. 1 | | 
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(a) See the particulars in a pamplilet intitled, The preſent State of the nation, publiſhed in 1708. 
e . ; 
+ (6) Four of theſe lotteries have been annexed to annuities; but it is a great miſtake to think that 
they have not been equally profitable with the other logics: For inſtance: In 1967 a million and 
a half was borrowed on annuities, at 3 per cent, with lottery of 60,000 tickets annexed. In the 
ſame year 2.616,77) J. was paid off; but had it got®#be-n for the lottery, only 1.3 50,000 J. could 
have been raiſed on the annulties; and 130, 000“. Tels Mtiſt have been paid off. Sq 
() The diſcounts only oi a million and a half paid ff in 1772, and 2 millions paid off in 1774 
and 1775, amounted nearly to this ſum, | EEE; 
(4d) Sep The preſent State of the Nation, page 31. 8 
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